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“Everything por Lithography” 


32-34 Greene Street 








New York, N. Y. 





























TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


. 


ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 


are aiding the Nation’s war program 


Advertisers can contribute to the war effort in many ways. . . book- 
lets on better ways to use machinery, brochures on labor- saving 
devices, folders on time-saving routine ... Scores of other items of 
worth-while information will be gratefully read and put to good use. 


Use more printing as a patriotic part of your own war program. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, U.. 
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Ie old reliable. 


Naturally favored, Nationally favored. 


Adena is humidified during manufacture . . . kept right 


by moisture-proof packing 
uniformly flat. 


Ready to run, it can be placed on press direct from 


case or skid. Tub-sized... 


GREETING 
CARD 
PAPETERIE 


Embossed and Decorated 


SHEET FOR SHEET, 
IT CAN'T BE BEAT 


- 


HALFTONE 
OFFSET 


IS A TREAT! 








. delivered to printer Save Money by 
shipping via 

Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 











will not curl. 











A BUY - WORD 

FOR HIGH-GRADE PAPERS 

THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 


THE COVER 
One of the production staff of 


“The Specialist” publication of September, IQ42 
the First Engineer School Regi- ™ . 
ment, Fort Belvoir, V'a., opaques Volume re, No. © 


a negative for use in a recent 
issue of this lithographed army 
publication. The August 8 issue 
of “The Specialist” pictures the 
magazine's production — story. 
(Photo by “The Specialist.” 





WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS !SSUE 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF SEVEN > 
ie oe Page 
hundred army publications : 

, : , 4A} “4 . 72 
which have blossomed in the EE ETE ST Ee OE re ee mr ee re en: i3 
past year or two—a good per- Offset Coated 04 
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centage of whic 1 are litho By Robert P. Long 
graphed—offering a new market ‘ , . 
for the alert lithographer. The Savings Bank Advertising .. .... 666i csc ce cc neccsvenes 29 
story behind this new market By Richard Raley 

ill be told in an article in our _ . : ss 
nea arene Saree eee I'rade Protests Army Map Plant ...................... 32 
ctoper issue, = 
Direct Halftone Color Separation ............5.56.0055 35 
By R. G. Patterson 
THE SUBJECT OF COATED OFFSET Litho Corps U.S. Army ere ee Ss Tee ee ee ee a ee a 38 
has been spoiling for adequate By Harvey Glover 
sditorial treatment for a num- : : ‘ : 
, A Litho Salesman Looks at Letterheads ................. 4() 


ber of years. There are litho- 
By Herbert Rovell 


graphic pressmen who swear by 

it—and at it. Check against ia UNE 6s os ciccnnncnscaanbausamaseiaeie 43 
vour own experience the findings B \ I. H. Sa yre 

of our inquiring reporter. (Page a ‘ : ; - 
24. Oe TN CI sg id ew oa ee Ri ceheces 47 


By Lawrence Grennan 


We a: BE so 5-s 5 ke 0a ee rdseas eas n co kenrde send 
By J. A. Bonwit 


Py eS re re 53 
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Associate Editor 


RoBert P. LONG 
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Advertising Manager 
THOMAS MorGawn * 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Grant A. Dortanp. President: Ira P. MacNatir, Vice-President; Wayne E. Dortann, Secretary-Treasurer. Published monthly on the 15th by The 
Photo-Lithographer. Inc.. Publication Office, 1309 Noble St., Philadelphia, Pa Advertising and Editorial Office, 254 W. 31st St., New York, } \ 
Apvertising Rates: Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy—20th of the month previous to date of issue. SUBSCRIPTION 
Rates: $3.00 per year in the United States, $4.00 per year in Canada. Single copies, 30 cents. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 


Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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It zs a privilege to be an 

American Citizen, a privilege 

o live in a free, rich and 

happy country such as the 

United States of America. In 

return for this privilege, every American 

owes it to his country to serve, when need 

arises, in whatever capacity he can without 

thought of personal interest or advantage. 

This is as true of corporations as it is of 
individuals. 

Notall menor companies canserve equally. 


Responsibility in war seeks out the man just 


as it does in peace. To each, in the measur« 
of his ability, responsibility is given. 
With its known resources for precision 


machine manufacture, the Miehle Company 


Official U. §. Navy Photograph 





was assigned to arms production long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. In fact, it is one of the 
first fourteen companies to be awarded the 
Navy “E” for “outstanding performance in 
the production of naval ordnance materiél.”’ 
Today, Miehle is working almost 100% for 
the successful prosecution of the War. 
That means of course there will be no 
more new Miehle printing presses available 
to the Graphic Arts until the war 
is over. It means that printers 
must make their present Miehle 


presses do for the duration. And - 
to that end we will do everything 


in our power to be helpful. 


We know our printer friends are having 
their troubles and we have no ingenious 
schemes to offer as a solution; however, we 
will maintain our staff of machinists in the 
field and repair parts services to the best of 
our ability as long as we are permitted to do 
so... to help you keep your present Miehle 
equipment at its present productive mark. 
But the main thing is to WIN THIS WAR. 
We know you will agree that all 

other considerations must stand 

aside. For without victory, we 

Bh cannot return to the peace and 
prosperity which make all our 


individual dreams possible. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois 
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Today’s important job is to win the war—and that is a job that 
will require the utmost in effort, unselfishness and quiet courage. 


Like any other truly American organization, our company is con- 
tributing, to the war effort, the results of the developments we have 
been able to make with the help of the graphic arts industry. Some 
day that story can be told and will give you pride in your industry. 


We all know that there will be a victorious end to the war. Because 
we do not know wien, our company is carrying along our graphic 
arts research and development work with the vigilance and care 
which we feel is due our loyal customers. 


This requires wide-awake surveillance of new materials and manu- 
facturing methods, burning of much midnight oil, and the closest 
cooperation throughout our organization. By our success in watch- 
ing over the interests of the graphic arts industry we help to prove 
the flexibility and efficiency of modern industry in a free country 
to meet whatever unusual demands may be required. 


We are prepared right now, through our foresight in developing 
alternate materials, to keep your equipment operating with little 
or no sacrifice in quality and production. Your orders and requests 
will receive the same full consideration as in the past. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ss 





Branch offices located tn principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Use Rising Number One Index 
for: 


Production, labor and wage reports 
New employee helps and instructions 
Morale building posters 
Cost and contract data 
New machinery instructions 
Certificates of merit 
Raw material and inventory lists 

and hundreds of other records 


Printed on one of the Rising Papers, your 
direct advertising message, too, will have 
added power and prestige. Rising Intralace, 
Red Lion Text and Olde Quill Deckledge 
make ideal backgrounds for impressive, 
moderately- priced mailing pieces. Consult 


your Rising merchant. 
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Records that must “stay in the books” for a long, long time 
play a big part these days in keeping tabs on stepped-up 


production and increased employment. 


Contracts, manuals, instruction cards and all forms for per- 
manent reference and hard wear look better and last longer 


on 100% rag content Rising Number One Index. 


Today important production records are being made. Rising 


Number One Index will keep them for tomorrow. 





RISING PAPER COMPANY 
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International's new Springhill Mill, located at Springhill, Louisiana, 
has met and is meeting the challenge of war-time conditions. It is 
now supplying the government and American industry with top 
quality, surface-sized TAG, INDEX and BRISTOL (100% bleached 
sulphate) at low prices ... an achievement which is no accident 


because Springhill was PLANNED to give maximum values. 


SPRINGHILL e'ceistot 


For more than 10 years, International 
Paper has advised buyers of printing to ““Comsuld Your Printer” 


INTERNATIONAL 


ge 


PAPER COMPANY, 220 EAST 42nd. ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


THOUGHTFUL PLANNING IS A SERVICE TO THE NATION *® 
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PRODUCTION 


FOR VICTORY 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) - - DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 






FOR CAMERA RooMS 
FOR PLATE ROOMS 
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Graining Keeps new plates bright and clean. On regrains, dirt and old work come 
off quickly and completely. 


Developer Speeds up action. Develops more square inches of film per gallon. 
Hypo Speeds up clearing action. Keeps hypo in solution — reduces washing time. 
Opaque Opaque takes on any surface immediately, and lays extremely smooth. 
Dot Etching Etches act evenly on any film or plate regardless of age or hardness. 


Counter-Etch Acids work quicker and better — 1 to % less acid required — 
plates thoroughly cleaned. 


Sensitizers Flow evenly over entire plate without airbells—covers top and bottom 
of grain uniformly. Develops easier. Dots much more uniform with less ragged edges, 
provided grain is not too coarse. 


Etches Etching action extremely uniform — full strength etches not necessary. 
Gum _ Rubs down more smoothly without danger of ‘gum streaks”. 


Damper or Uniformly desensitizes entire plate — eliminates scum— reduces 
Water Fountain water more than one-half — halftones and fine reverse type 
run clean and free from filling in — permits use of fine grain plates — more clean sheets 
per hour— stronger color because of reduced water— better register — dampers run 
longer without changing — plates last longer on press. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) » » DIVISION » GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO «= CINCINNATI ~=—s CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA — ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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There are always problems in the lithographic industry—dur- 


Nf eal a” \ = - oe a aol cs a 
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ing wer or peace time. Now, rapid withdrawal of man- 
power experienced in offset printing production. Especially 
among buyers—the layout men familiar with job dummy work 


To help plug this gap George A. Whiting Paper Company is 
mailing out hundreds of its free booklet “Simplified Offset 
Copy Preparation , a manual designed to instruct inexperi- 
enced industrial employees or school sta editors in the art 
ot properly and economically constructing direct mail and 


school annual material for offset reproduction 
Write now for your free copy. Additional copies at a small 


extra charge. Use them in your fall solicitation of 1943 





school contracts 


16 pases — 2 colors — 34 illustrations 


PACEMAKER ppyyppwrmmy BROCK WAY 
OFFSET ali COVER 


GEORGE A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY ° Menasha, Wis. * Makers of Fine Offset Papers 
































SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 


SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 


(A te ae 


leit hhographic Plat ( Grdinina | Company 
ae of America Inc. — 
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American business must keep on selling... | wartime conditions...second: showing 









goods and services for today...good will | customers that, by helping the Government win 


for tomorrow. This means a double-header job ‘the war and by keeping consumers informed, 





for printers...first: showing customers how, _ they will be insuring their own prestige 
where and to whom they should sell their —_ for the future. Let Strathmore Papers make 
merchandise under today's drastically-changed your sales story more forceful... 


more dramatic. Choose Strathmore for its 






quality, for its great variety, and let it 


work with you to make your selling more effective. 


Sieulmore PAPER COMPANY | WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ONSERVATION TRAVELS 
TWO IMPORTANT PATHS! 


Conservation travels two important paths—the con- 
servation of supplies by the lithographer and the 
conservation of your good will by Vulcan Proofing 


Company in helping to solve your lithography problems. 


With the manufacture of offset blankets and inking 
rollers partly restricted by the government, it is the aim 
of every lithographer to make his present equipment 
last as long as possible. If you will use your Vulcan 
offset blankets and litholastic rollers as carefully as we 
make them, you will find that you can obtain remark- 


ably long service from them. Vulcans do last longer. 


War production work will not decrease our strict 
laboratory control of roller and blanket manufacture. 
We will always value your good will and our aim to 
conserve it will be backed up by research and “trouble 
Contact Vulcan time. Anticipate 


shooting”. at any 
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your needs. They will be taken care of. Order as 


early in advance as possible. 


VULCAN PROOFING CO., First Ave. and Fifty-Eighth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


VULCAN 


OFFSET BLANKETS 
AND 


LITHOLASTIC ROLLERS 


By actual test mean better press work and less trouble 
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Tough is the word for the Robport Blanket. 

Tough as the hide of arhino. But unlike the hide 
of a rhino, smooth with its toughness. 

Smooth as the belly of a fish. 

Tough and smooth are the Robport Blanket. 

Tough for longer life, tough for economy, tough 
for quality, tough for efficiency, tough for all the 
thousand and one reasons why a blanket should be 
tough—and tough because it’s a Robport. 

And smooth. 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 


New York: 100 Lafayette St. 


Canadian Representative: Canadian Fine Color Co., Toronto, and Montreal 
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TOUGH! 








Smooth for delicate reproductions, smcoth for fine 
shadings, smooth for soft, hushed tones and clear 
gradations, smooth for the perfect kiss impression, 
smooth for all the thousand and one reasons why a 
blanket should be smooth—and smooth because it’s 
a Robport. 

Tough and smooth, smooth and tough are the 
Robport Blanket. 

Tough as the hide of a rhino. 

Smooth as the belly of a fish. 








Chicago: 402 S. Market St. 
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Right now the post-war battle formations are lining up. Those 
who want to stay alive are writing letters to take the place of sales- 
men who have joined up. What is more, they are putting their letter- 
heads on an outstanding quality paper. A clean, bright sheet, crisp 
as new currency OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND, 100% rag. 

Here is a paper that makes your letter stand out in any morning’s 
mail. If you want distinction, if you want the most for your three 
cent postage, use this attractive paper. It will hold your company 


in the public eye while others are forgotten. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Fine Rag Content “Bonds, Ledgers, Index and Lightweights 
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All energy and effort at Rutherford are now concentrated 
on manufacturing machines of precision for the speedy 
consummation of America’s goal— VICTORY. It’s all out 
from now on. There are, however, a few machines in 
stock, and as we are always interested in your problems 


please consult us regarding your requirements. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE: 


608 So. Dearborn St. 100 Sixth Avenue 536 Sansome Street 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
920 St. Sophie Lane 176 John Street 
Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario 
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NUMBERS 





are only one-third the story 


The second chapter is size. 

Those 50,000 planes set up as a goal by the President, 
almost exactly two years ago, called for an average of 
6,000 pounds of aluminum per plane. 

Today the country is thrilled to know that the 
schedule calls for 60,000 planes this one year of 1942. 
The same schedule calls for 125,000 planes to be built 
in 1943. 

But: These 185,000 planes will require an average of 
12,000 pounds of aluminum per ship —almost twice as 
much aluminum per plane today as the makers of alumi- 
num had to provide for each plane only two years ago. 

The job is being done. That there is so much alumi- 
num so soon means that it is coming largely now from 


new large plants we planned as early as 1938 and 





started building in 1939. 

The third chapter is price. Aleoa aluminum ingot is 
actually 25% lower in price than before the war. This 
is one ceiling that moved down. 

More planes, bigger planes, and cheaper aluminum to 
make them with! It is what we mean by Imagineering: 
audacious planning, courageous building, unrelenting 
production, and an eye on costs all the time. 

Imagineering is a word for the future, too. There is 
time, even today, to let your imagination soar into the 
future, to be curious about what this cheaper aluminum 
can do in your business. We might even have some 
answers, for us both to file away, for future reference— 

ALUMINUM CompaNyY OF America, 2116 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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SINCLATRsVALENTINE co. 
Geli Siuately lula Good Jhing 


Yes, squarely behind L.T.F. Chemicals, packaged and ready 
for immediate use, created by the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion and acclaimed perfection by the foremost Lithographers in 
the country. 
Time is money—and when you purchase packaged, ready-to-use 
L.T.F. Chemicals, you are buying tested materials and saving 
time, worry and: work. 

Yes Yes, L.T.F. ready-to-use Chemicals are indeed the talk of 


the Nation: 
Wrile, wire or phone for further information or for a practical 


demonstration in your own plant by one of our technicians. 


Vo obligation ts involved. 


* Created and Sponsored by 


LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


Sinclair and Valentine {lo. Vain Office: 611 West 129 Street, New York City 


Branches: 


Detroit Kansas City Miami New Orleans 
Los Angeles Nashville Philadelphia 


Albany Boston Cleveland 
New Haven San Francisco 


Baltimore Charlotte Dallas 
Dayton 


Havana 


Birmingham Chicago Jacksonville Seattle 
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Receives Gem LY - Ayvue Geaoprel 


A befitting tribute to the men and women of the Hoc organization who are 
ably shouldering their part in this grim business of war. They will go on 
and on producing war material of world-famous Hoe quality until the 
last enemy plane is blasted from the sky, knowing that victory can only 
be earned through the dint of hard and tireless effort, reassuring our 
courageous armed forces that they are backed by the fortitude of unified 
American production might. The entire Hoe personnel who have exem- 
plified this productive effort, possess the determined persevering unbeat- 
able American spirit which can be satisfied only by achieving today, 
what yesterday seemed impossible and doing it months ahead of schedule. 


R. HOE & CO. ING. 910 E. 188 ST. NEW YORK 


BOSTON - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + BIRMINGHAM 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROTARY PRINTING EQUIPMENT 




















FOR VICTORY TODAY 
AND SOUND BUSINESS TOMORROW 
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Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 

It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
...+ by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 


billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity somor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 








This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
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Scrap 


[It is our individual, patriotic duty 
to do everything we can to keep the 
war production lines moving—turn- 
ing out a steady flow of ships, guns, 
planes, tanks and ammunition. 


Every bit of critical material each of 
us can salvage and make available 
for re-processing helps to speed the 
day of overwhelming victory for the 
United Nations. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Membership in the 


National €ssociation of Photo. Lithographers 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


Confidential Monthly Bulletin 


A confidential bulletin each month reporting infor- 
mation of vital interest to the photo-lithographic 
industry. Such information as wage statistics, perti- 
nent cost statistics, reports of new production methods 
and new equipment, new governmental regulations and 
news regarding the activities of members are only a 
few of the things covered in this monthly report. 
Back issues available to new members. 


Economic Hourly Costs 
and Production Standards 


The NAPL makes available production standards 
and economic hourly rates of equipment and man 
hours in the industry. 


Uniform Accounting and Cost System 


The NAPL furnishes each of its members with one 
copy of a Uniform Accounting and Cost System which 
the association recently published. This volume carries 
all of the forms used in a large or small lithcgraphic 
shop, also columnarized forms for books of original 
entry—Sales Register, Purchase Register, Cash Book, 
Journal, all of these forms are full size, copy which can 
be used to lithograph your own cost records. Forms 
included are: 


Specification of Job . Form No. 1 
Estimating Form . Form No. 1 
Instruction Envelopes—Job Ticket Form No. 2 
Cost Summary . Form Ne. 3 
Camera Daily Report Form No. 4 
Plate Daily Report Form No. 5 
Press Daily Report . Form No. 6 
Combination Daily Report Form No. 7 
Individual Payroll Record Form No. 8 
Annual Payroll Record ._. . Form No. 9 
Press and Machine Record Form No. 10 
Classified Producticn—Negatives . Form No. 11 
Classified Production Vacuum 

Frame and Photo-Composing 

Machine . . Form No. 12 
Department Hour Cost and Pro- 

duction aes . Form A 
Sales Register . Form B 
Purchase Book . Form C 
Cash Receipts Book Form D 
Cash Disbursements Bock Form E 

Form F 


Journal 


Estimating Manual for Salesmen 

The NAPL makes available to its members a pro- 
forma loose-leaf pocket estimating manual on black 
and white werk for salesmen. This suggested sales- 
man’s manual includes such data as: 


Charges for Typing and Varityping. 


Plate Charges, using negatives or film for plates 
17 x 22 to 34 x 44. 

Charges for Halftones. 

Schedules for Make-ready, and Presswork. 

Size of Paper Stock which can be run on various size 
presses, the smallest sheet, largest sheet, minimum 
gripper required. 

Storage and Reprint Schedule. 

Wash-up Charge Schedule. 

Miscellaneous Charges Schedule. 

Production Averages on Black and White Work. 

Bindery Charges. 

Trade Practices and Order Department Procedure. 


Not cnly will the suggested pocket estimating 
manual be of help to the individual salesman, but it 
will tend to increase the efficiency of all photo-litho- 
graphic salesmen and sales efficiency throughout the 
industry in general. 


Trade Practices and Usage 


The NAPL has adopted and confirmed in each 
annual convention Trade Practices which many 
lithographers now carry on the back of their quotation 
forms. The better known the NAPL trade practices are 
among the trade, the better will relaticns be with the 
buyer of photo-lithography. The NAPL accumulates 
and has available for its members court actions 
between the lithographers and his customer involving 
the trade practices. 


Labor, Hours and Wages 


The Association Office is constantly gethering up- 
to-date wages and hours data from all parts of the 
country. These comparative wages and hours will be 
made available to all members on request. The NAPL 
will also continue to advise with members at their 
request on all questions concerning open shop pro- 
cedure or unionization. It serves as an intermediary 
for members with Captain L. B. Montfort, associate 
counsel in Washington, on all matters which require 
his legal attention. 


Government Regulations 


The NAPL endeavors to keep abreast of all federal 
or state regulations such as those issued by the W.P.B., 
the O.P.A., the I.C.C., the F.T.C., and the S.E.C., 
etc., regarding such questions as inventory control, 
the use of the union label, unfair discrimination, the 
use of retyping in publications entitled to second-class 
entry, etc. 


Equipment, Supplies and Methods 


The NAPL maintains a file of information regarding 
the experiences of members with regard to equip- 
ment, supplies and new production methods. It holds 
itself ever ready to investigate the claims of any of 
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these offered for sale and thereby protects the mem- 
bership against untried and fraudulent methed of 
merchandise. 


Selling and Management 


Recognizing the need for adequate training of new 
men in the photo-lithcgraphic industry, the associa- 
tion has entered upon a long range program of pre- 
paring a series of selling and management bulletins 
on the best experience and advice available for training 
new men. These selling and management bulletins 
will be incorporated into a lithographic selling and 
management course which will provide standard 
training requisites for our industry. These bulletins 
will include not only the experiences of cur members 
with regard to sales and advertising, but with other 
questions touching on sales such as the proper conduct 
of a sales meeting, the duties of a sales promotion 
manager, etc. 


Customer Relations 


The association office is open to all buyers of 
lithography. Its purpose is to serve buyers, acquaint 
them with the reproductive possibilities of lithography, 
inform them of the trade customs, help to settle 
differences arising between the lithcgrapher and 
customer, and in general act as a public relations 
service for the photo-lithcgraphic industry. 


Miscellaneous 


The Association serves to all members information 
on everyday problems. If the member’s inquiry cannot 
be answered from information in the file, it is obtained 
from the most experienced source available. 








Associate Members 


The association cooperates with equipment and 
supply manufacturers who are associate members in 
making available the results of surveys which might 
be of interest to them, or in helping initiate such 
surveys as they would like to see made, the associate 
member, or course, financing the cost of such projects. 

It advises those who are planning to install litho- 
graphic equipment with the end in view of protecting 
the industry against unexperienced, ill-advised new- 
comers lacking the necessary capital. 

It urges all newcomers in the industry to join an 
appropriate trade association. 

It builds Clinic Sessions on selling, production and 
management in various sections of the country. 

It keeps members advised regarding the practices 
of questionable experts and consultants in the industry. 

It makes available all data on lithographic problems 
which have been solved, such as the successful ex- 
periences of users of spray guns, air conditioning and 
humidification, graining, stripping, platemaking, color 
separation, dot-etching and the like. 


Annual Convention 


The association holds an annual convention where 
both employer and employee can come together for 
new ideas, for fellowship with others and for a period 
of inspiration, pleasure and stimulation for the general 
good of the entire photo-lithographic industry. 


Annual Dues 


Active members average $25 per press per year. 
Associate members $100 per year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


1776 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


To The National Association of Photo-Lithcgraphers: 


447 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Illinois 


We hereby make application for enrollment as an Active (Associate) Member in The National 
Association of Photo-Lithcgraphers, and if elected, agree to abide by its By-Laws and support its objects 


and interest as far as our time and ability will permit. 


Our Press Equipment is as shown below: 





No. OF PRESSES 








MAKE OF PRESS 


SIZE OF PRESS 











Firm 
Address. . 


Signed.... 
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* * * * * Paper brings countless supplies to the boys 
in service ... their smokes and shells, cereals and cartridge wraps, small 
arms and medicine. Paper withstands the attacks of weather and han- ate 
dlers, and brings power and protection to our protectors. Champion makes g 
many war items, including pulp for explosives, waterproof wrappings for 
shells, food containers, map paper, and substitutes for critical materials. 


Paper mill operation is indispensable to all Americans in the field and 





at home, and Champion is very proud to do its full share on both fronts. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO .. . CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 




















i bite lithographic industry has been 

greatly disturbed over recent weeks by 
the suggestion that some two million dollars 
be spent on equipping a map making plant 
for the Army Air Corps in the St. Louis 
area. The facts of the case are not thor- 
oughly clear-—even at this writing—with 
many individuals in the lithographic indus- 
try convinced that the plant would be a 
needless duplication of idle commercial 
facilities—while Air Corps officers explain 
that their plans have been much misunder- 
stood—and that they provide for construc- 
tion of what is essentially a mapping plant 
rather than any substantial expenditure for 
lithographic press capacity. Whatever the 
need for such facilities may be, the Air 
Corps proposal seems to have suffered from 
particularly unfortunate timing,—coming 
as it does on the heels of scary talk of metal 
shortages, coupled with government predic- 
tions that many firms in the graphic arts 
field may have to be telescoped for lack of 
materials and orders. 


Many of the protests from the litho- 
graphic industry are admittedly based, at 
least partially, on purely selfish reasons 
disappointment at the prospect of seeing 
orders, which might help to keep them op- 
erating taken from commercial plants—fear 
that new equipment for the proposed gov- 
ernment plant might within a few years be 
in commercial hands to compete with estab- 
lished plants and add further to the present 
excessive press capacity of the industry. 
But there is undoubtedly, too, a very definite 
belief on the part of many of the critics 
that the war effort will be hindered, not 
helped, by diverting unnecessarily funds, 
manufacturing facilities and materials that 
might be employed more usefully in produc- 
ing armaments. [t is also contended that in 
a new plant on which construction has not 
vet begun, production would necessarily be 
delayed for several months, while existing 
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plants could turn out the work with a tre- 
mendous saving of time, when speed and 
efficiency mean so much in the war effort. 


N the other side of the argument is the 

opinion that the armed forces must 
have a free hand in determining military 
necessities. We feel sure that there is no 
dissent in the lithographic industry from the 
thesis that on secret map work of military 
significance only the military men are in 
position to determine minimum mapping 
facilities which must necessarily be oper- 
ated under direct military supervision. Inci- 
dentally, as lithographers have learned more 
details about the exact plans of the Air 
Corps in recent conferences, we sense a 
change in industry attitude. With press 
capacity of the proposed plant held to the 
essential minimum, with presses to be drawn 
from the used machinery market rather than 
supplied new, we feel that some of the 
wave of criticism which has arisen may be 
dispelled. . 

Our own teeling is that if press capacity 
is limited to the maximum necessary for 
work whose secrecy must be carefully 
guarded—the lithographic industry will 
have little cause for complaint. If the Di- 
rector of the Budget feels that the proposal 
would lead to a needless expansion of gov- 
ernment printing facilities, it is within his 
power to impound funds already appro- 
priated for the plant. 

We feel that it has had an extremely 
salutary effect for the trade to express its 
views so promptly and so forcefully. Its 
past record of complete cooperation with 
Army agencies in charge of map produc- 
tion in the supply of maps, skilled workers, 
and productive facilities, is sufficient guar- 
antee, if any be needed, of the existence in 
the industry of a true patriotic spirit. 





























OMPARATIVELY new in 
the lithographic industry is 
coated two sides offset paper. 
In the relatively brief space of time 
that it has been used in the trade, 
many lithographers have used it with 
brilliant success, turning out black 
and white and color work that is of 
equal or superior quality (and in- 
cidentally in many cases scarcely dis- 
tinguishable) from the finest letter- 
press printing. On the other hand, 
lithographers who have tried offset 
coated only gingerly and with ques- 
tionable results, or who have never 
tried it, are not difficult to find. 
Some persons in the industry, 
whose opinions carry a good deal of 
attempts of 


weight, condemn the 
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lithographers to venture into what is 
termed the realm of the letterpress 
They contend that to try to 
turn out good lithography on coated 
stock is to try to compete with the 


printer. 


letterpress trade on its own ground 
and with its choice of weapons, and 
therefore such attempts can only re- 
sult in loss of prestige in trying to do 
a job for which lithographers are not 
equipped. 

While the complete advantage of 
lithography over other types of print- 
ing is recognized in its ability for fine 
reproduction in halftone or color on 


attractive papers of wove or fancy 


By Robert P. Long 


finish, examples of lithography on off- 
set coated papers offer such fine re- 
productions with a_ sharpness and 
brilliance that cannot be matched on 
any stock but coated, that the suc- 
cessful use of offset coated cannot be 
ignored. Even working on a paper 
surface where one might not expect 
them to excel, lithographers have pro- 
duced work that is second to none in 
the entire field of reproduction. 

Such success, many observers point 
out, can only mean progress for the 
industry in more versatility, and in a 
wider variety of high quality work, 
while at the same time widening the 
lithographers’ market at a time when, 
for many plants, new and wider mar- 
kets may well mean the difference be- 
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This study reveals a divergence of opinions 


on the use of coated two sides litho paper, but 


lithomen in general feel that the superior 


work now being done can mean only progress 


tween life and death for their busi- 
nesses. 

In this discussion we shall try, not 
to prove one or the other opinion 
wrong, but rather to present a sum- 
mary of opinion. For information on 
the manufacture and properties of 
coated offset paper we turned to man- 
ufacturers of the stock itself. For 
facts and opinions on the actual use 
of the paper in the plant, we turned 
to a number of lithographers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who have 
had varied degrees of success in its 
use. 

Coated paper for lithography is of 
course not suited for all types of 
work, and it requires special handling 
in all phases of production. It in- 
troduces problems to the press oper- 
ator, unlike those encountered in the 
ordinary run-of-the-shop jobs on reg- 
ular offset papers. What these prob- 
lems are and how they have been 
solved in various shops will form the 


major part of this article. 


NY history of the development 
4 of offset trace 
this development through four chief 
First was the soft blotter- 


paper would 


stages. 
tvpe of paper, with a rough finish, 
which quickly absorbed the ink and 
yave a passable impression. In the 
coated field coated one side was the 
first to be used. ‘Then the harder 
offset in wove finish was developed, 
and this is the type which is common 
today. It allowed for much sharper 
reproduction and finer craftsmanship 
in general. This was followed by 
development of fancy embossed _fin- 
ishes such as homespun, linen, hand- 
made and saxony, to name but a few. 
These gave the lithographer a dis- 
tinct advantage over other types of 
printing. Most recent development, 
of course, is the coated two sides off- 


set stock. 
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Just when coated one side litho 
paper came into commercial use is 
not known, although it is thought to 
have been some time before the turn 
of the century. Coated two sides 
litho, however, is a recent develop- 
ment, not having been produced in 
commercial quantities until about 
1934. Letterpress printers, of course, 
had been using coated two sides stock 
for a long time, and were thus able 
to produce sparkling glossy colored 
work. Probably the need and desire 
to match this brilliance in lithography 
produced — the offset 


coated. That lithography has matched 


demand — for 


this lustre and brilliance and has al- 
ready broadened its markets as a re- 
A study of 


coated jobs turned out by successful 


sult, cannot be argued. 
offset houses is proof enough. 


N adequate line of coated two 

sides litho paper is now pro- 
duced by a number of manufacturers. 
Under the War Production Board 
Limitation Order L-120, restricting 
the manufacture of paper, the limita- 
tions for offset coated two sides are 
as follows: sizes—25 x 38, 28 x 42, 
28 x 44, 32 x 44, 35 x 45, and 38 x 
50; grades—not more than one; basic 
weights—(500 sheets, 25 x 38) 70, 
80, and 100; colors—white, ivory, 
and not more than five colors, if the 
line was established as of December 
1, 1941, by the manufacturer. If no 
previous line was established, the col- 
or is limited to white and either India 
In addition 








or ivory, but not both, 
to this—any size may be obtained in 
quantities of 5000 pounds or more, 
and any weight or color may be had 
in quantities of 20,000 pounds or 
more. This WPB order was fully 
covered in the August issue of Mop- 
ERN LITHOGRAPHY. 

The coated offset papers of course 
run to heavier weights in relation to 


their bulk than regular offset papers. 
As an example, a simple test was 
made with two sheets of offset paper 
picked at random. The thickness of 
each was measured, and it was found 
that a sheet of 80 pound wove offset 
was .0055 inches in thickness while a 
sheet of 100 pound coated offset had 
exactly the same bulk. The folding 
properties of coated offset are rough- 
ly comparable to other coated papers 
of the same weight. 

Paper manufacturers have devel- 
oped offset coated papers to the point 
where they are a complete tailor-made 
product for the job they have to do. 
Their problems in producing this 
paper were many and the specialized 
product being produced now is a 
tribute to their ability to understand 
and meet the needs of the graphic 
arts. 

First of all a coating formula had 
to be developed for offset work which 
would withstand the water and acid 
of the fountain solution. The coat- 
ing had to be hard and extremely 
durable to be able to withstand the 
pull and strain of the rubber blanket 
and the 100° impression of the off- 
set press. The body stock, too, had 
to be stronger than that used in coated 
papers for letterpress work. 

Some lithographers report that 
they have learned the practical side 
of these theories in experiments in 
their own plants. Letterpress coated 
stock, when tried experimentally on 
an offset press, in many cases ‘‘went 
all to pieces” under the strain. In 
other cases the acids in the fountain 
solution had an active reaction to the 
carbonate coating of the paper and 
before long the entire blanket was a 
mess of bubbling chemistry that 
would delight a high school student, 
but was a headache to a press oper- 
ator. 


A simple test to illustrate the 
chemical difference in letterpress and 
offset coatings can be made with hy- 
A drop of the acid 


placed on the clay coating commonly 


drochloric acid. 


used on offset paper has no reaction 
at all, but when placed on the car- 
bonate coating which is used on most 
letterpress stock, it will bubble and 
foam. This simple test is not always 
applicable, however, because in some 
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instances clay coatings are used on 
letterpress papers, although the con- 
struction of such papers is not strong 
Nearly all 


offset papers are made with casein siz 


enough for offset work. 


ing which is water repellent. 


HE hard coating which is nec 


on offset slows 


essary papers 
down the time required for the ink 


The hard 


coating will not absorb the ink to any 


to set after impression. 


appreciable degree and therefore the 
ink stays on top of the paper surface 
to dry by oxidation. ‘This fact in 
troduces the problem of the ink off 
setting onto the next sheet on deliy 
ery from the press, and most lithog- 
raphers agree that this is the chief 
problem to be overcome in the use of 
coated papers. 

In letterpress papers the coating, 
not being so hard, will allow faster 
absorption and hence faster setting ot 
the ink. At the other extreme is off 
set coated one side. Because the stock 
in most cases is lighter, the coating 
must be even more durable than that 


The body 


stock of one side coated is usually dif- 


used in two sides coated. 


ferent from both offset and two sides 
coated. Because it must be designed to 
hold varnish on the surface, which is 
usually applied to the type of job 
where one side coated is used, the sur- 
face slows down ink setting time even 
more. However, since one side coated 
is virtually always mounted on a 
package, or on other stock, a small 
amount of offsetting on the back 
doesn’t matter in most cases. 

In the case of coated two sides 
stock, an in-between stage had to be 
found with a coating hard enough to 
stand the strain, and yet not so hard 
that it retarded the ink setting time 
to an extent that would slow down 
press speeds to an impractical rate. 

This in-between coating of course 
has been perfected and has made pos 
sible the present successful produc 
tion of lithography on coated stock. 

‘The tendency of the inks to oftset 
attack 


has been overcome by from 


many directions. “These have includ 
ed specialized ink developments, care 
ful ink adjustments, control of wate 
How and pH in fountain § solution, 
attention to press delivery stacks, and 


veneral careful control over all phases 
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The coating operation in a paper mill. 


offset work. 
of press operation. ‘The use of spray 
guns is common in many plants. 

As tor press delivery stacks, some 
lithographers report that they have 
no trouble with offsetting even when 
delivery piles are allowed to stack as 
deeply as the press allows, while 
others report trouble when sheets are 
allowed to stack over 250 in a pile. 
Some have resorted to racks for hold- 
ing a few hundred sheets. However, 
the consensus of opinion is that it de- 
pends entirely on the particular job 
and no rule can be laid down for 
Obviously, if 


large sheets of heavy stock are run- 


handling this problem. 


ning on a job with large areas of 
solid colors, the danger of offsetting 
would be greater than if light weight 
stock were running with only a small 
amount of light type and no solid 
color areas. The answers to the 
problem are as varied as the obvious 
ramifications of the problem itself. 
A summary of opinion with re- 
gard to ink and fountain control has 


been prepared as follows: 


Ink should be as concen- 
trated as possible. 

Pressure should be less than 
on regular offset paper. 

Run ink spare and stiff as 
paper will permit. 

Use only a limited amount 
of drier. 


Coating material that will withstand the 100% im- 
pression of the rubber blanket and the acid fountain solution have been developed for 


(Courtesy Champion Paper & Fibre Co.) 


Color can be mixed stronger 
than proof but run more 
spare. 

“Dopes” and “ink doctors” 
should be avoided as they 
tend to retard drying. 

Use only regular reducing 
varnishes to secure de- 
sired consistency — as 
they reduce only body— 
not color strength (like 7 
or 8 varnish). 

No. 7 or No. 8 varnish gives 
proper binding qualities. 

Vaseline compounds will 
reduce tendency to offset. 

Use minimum of water. 

Control pH of fountain so- 
lution. 

To improve the ink setting qual- 
ities, some lithographers report that 
the addition of corn starch or pow- 
dered magnesia to the ink is helpful, 
while others throw the entire prob- 
lem into the lap of the ink manufac- 
turer. 

Production slow-downs because of 
coated papers are reported by some 
lithographers. ‘This is due in part to 
the extra time required in preparing 
the makeready more carefully. Other 
reasons are the removal of stacks and 
the readjustments of the fountain as 
a result of press stops. Actual press 
speed while the job is rolling is about 
the same as for jobs on antique fin- 


ish stock, according to most reports. 
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O discussion covering the use of 
coated paper by lithographers 
would be complete without recogni- 
tion of the persons in the industry 
who still feel that the lithographer, in 
using a coated surface, is encroaching 
on territory which he should avoid. 
This aspect is presented in the follow- 
ing opinion, written by William Bond 
Wheelwright, 
Printing Papers. Manufacturers who 


author of the book 


have specialized in coated papers for 
lithography and lithographers who 
have had decided success in its use, 
however, contend that the drawbacks 
discussed here as being insurmount- 
able twenty to thirty years ago, have 
been solved by present day methods. 
Mr. Wheelwright’s opinion follows: 

Thirty years ago offset printing 
was the Cinderella at the Graphic 
Arts Ball! She was 


feared by her elder letterpress sisters, 


envied and 


some of whom even flattered her by 
attempted imitation. Attempts were 


repeatedly made by engravers to 


achieve photo-engravings by deeper 
etching which would enable letter- 
press printers to rival the softer, more 
photographic effects of offset lithog- 
raphy. None really succeeded, al- 
though a few like Norman T. A. 
Munder produced halftones on both 
uncoated and dull coated paper which 
were the admiration and despair of 
his competitors. 


I, personally, was greatly interested 


Inspection of litho coated paper is a painstaking task. 
be examined for a variety of possible defects numbering up to nearly 100. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co.) 
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in such attempts, and contributed a 
small share by persuading the Geo. 
W. Wheelwright Paper Company to 
produce a special paper christened 
‘“Photocraft,” to facilitate the repro- 
duction of halftones on eggshell fin- 
ish stock. Specimens of the halftone 
results may be seen in The Graphic 
Arts and Crafts Year Book, Vol. V1, 
1913-1914, in the section of Engrav- 
ing and Platemaking. ‘The secret of 
this paper was to make a well-formed 
sheet which contained a high per cent 
of English china clay, lightly calen- 
dered. ‘The same stock highly cal- 
endered became a fine English finish 
paper suitable for 120 line halftones. 
‘The printed results, however, were 
satisfactory only for types of illustra- 
tion in which detail was a minor spec- 
ification. Given a suitable subject and 
the quality of offset illustrations was 
approximated. 

Whatever became of Cinderella’s 
slipper? It is now often found on 
the other foot, and offset lithograph- 
ers are attempting to equal the per- 
formance of letterpress printers by 
reproducing pictures on coated offset 
stock. In this attempt, few are at- 
taining equality with the highest 
yrade of halftone results by letter- 
press, while the type pages assume an 
anaemic appearance, due to the emac- 
iation of outline of the typeface. This 
is due to the kiss-impression effect, 
also noticeable in text pages printed 
by letterpress on enamel paper. In 
Both sides of the sheet must 
(Courtesy 


both instances the substitution of 
bolder faced types would act as a cor- 
rective. 

As an example of what I mean, 
compare the type pages of Fortune 
comparing the advertising 


Both 


offset and letterpress printers appear 


Magazine, 
section with the text section. 
to overlook the fact that certain 
types, designed originally for the 
hand press, or the platen press, left 
a bolder effect on account of biting 
into the paper, which had no doubt 
been anticipated by their designers. 
‘These same types used on high finish 
and coated surfaces deposit less ink in 
thinner lines. 

In the 1911-1912 edition of The 
Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book, 
Albert 


which merits re-reading. It makes 


is an article by J. Heppes, 
some statements well worth ponder- 
ing. Let us quote a few: 
“The advent of Offset 
raphy into the field of graphic arts 


Lithog- 


has put an entirely new competitor 
into the arena. It has thrown aside 
all the traditions of half-tone print- 
ing... and has set all thinking, un- 
prejudiced craftsmen to enquire into 
its merits or failings, of which it cer- 
tainly has both. 

“The Offset 


position between photogravure and 


Process occupies a 
letterpress. It is not an imitation of 
either. It simply supplied the 
long-felt want of printing type illus- 
trations on the same kind of paper, 
and that paper being of a rough, ar- 
tistic, Antique finish, which has the 
very great advantage of being easy 
to read, and free from the glare and 
glossy finish of a coated, highly 
enamelled stock. 

“For school books, artistic catalogs, 
art productions, calendars, small 
booklets, and all advertising litera- 
ture, it opens a new field for produc- 
ing publicity that immediately at- 
tracts attention, and causing favor- 
able comment on account of its ex- 
treme novelty. 

“Part of this business is going to 
the lithographers and part to enter- 
prising printing houses who have put 
in an oftset press. A great many fail- 
ures have been responsible to certain 


Offset 


but who of us does not remember the 


prejudices against Printing, 








feeling toward half-tones when they 


tried to print them by the same 


methods that they produced such a 
beautiful wood cut impressions ? 

The 
into the great printing plant of Har- 
per & 


when they were struggling with one 


writer well remembers going 


Brothers in the early days 
of their halftone forms, and the fore- 
man declaring it could not and would 
The 


same thing holds true in Offset Print- 


never be used commercially. 
ing. 

In considering these words written 
thirty vears ago, we are struck with 
their truth and foresight, but we are 
not in danger ot overlooking the fact 
Offset 


between 


that ‘the Process occupies a 


position photogravure and 
letterpress. It is not an imitation of 


either.” Are we not treading on 
dangerous ground when by adopting 
ylossy paper, we are consciously at- 
tempting an imitation of letterpress 
printing? Must we not recognize 
there is a place where each kind of 
printing is best for certain purposes, 
and where neither can wisely try to 
encroach on the other? 

It has taken many years for school 
book publishers and others to make 
any considerable use of Offset Lith- 
ography, in spite of the ability of this 
process to combine suitable illustra- 
tive copy with text pages. The trend 
to Offset for advertising purposes has 
increased, although its novelty has 
disappeared. But the tendency to use 
ylossy papers and enamel surfaces is 
a move toward meeting letterpress 
competition on its most favorable bat- 
tle-ground. In choosing such paper, 
the offset lithographer must recognize 
he is throwing away one of the earl- 
iest and strongest arguments in favor 
of his peculiar printing technique. 

In my opinion, in spite of marked 
improvements, offset cannot compete 
on a par with letterpress for fine re- 
sults and maximum detail even by 
switching to coated paper, and aban- 
doning the advantages which are in- 
The 


success of the great generals is said 


herent in uncoated offset stock. 


to result from bringing the battle to 


pass upon grounds of their own 





choosing—the grounds for which their 
equipment is best adapted. 


The advantages of letterpress work 
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on coated paper are not to be gain- 
said, but the degree of perfection 
which is perceptible to the trained 
eve of a printer, will strike on the 
blind spot of most laymen at whom 
this printing is directed, and there- 
fore extreme refinements rarely bring 
The _ offset 


printer, | believe, exaggerates in his 


compensating — results. 


own mind their essential need, and 
by turning to the use of coated paper, 
caters to a taste for a reading sur- 
face which is actually bad for the 
reader. As long as the offset printer 
encourages the fashion of non-glossy 
paper, he retains his original advan- 
tage on grounds where his competitor 
is weaker, so far as illustrations are 
concerned. “The moment he turns to 
coated stock he places himself at a 
disadvantage. “There will remain an 
appropriate field for both types of 
printing, until some new process ar- 
make the existing 


rives which may 


ones obsolete. 


F‘ YLLOWING is a group of sum- 
maries which have been written 
by lithographers, or prepared after 
interviews with litho executives and 
press operators. ‘They tell of actual 


experiences with coated stock on 
actual jobs, of problems that have 
con- 


been met and overcome, of 


clusions, good and bad. 


From a New England Firm: 

“Some years ago, when we were 
first asked to run coated paper by 
offset, we crossed our fingers and ap- 
proached the matter with consider- 
able The chief 
was to prevent the ink from setting 
off from the face of the sheet to the 


next one following on the delivery 


caution. problem 


pile. To prevent this, we built racks 
to hold about 250 sheets each. 


ever, the frequent stops necessary to 


How- 


insert new racks while running 
caused an uneven appearance in the 
printing quality, due to the increase 
in water at stopping times, and we 
were obliged to destroy the first few 
top sheets on each rack. Our press 
speed at that time was so reduced by 
racking that 6,000 impressions were a 
day’s work. The results, however, 
were so pleasing that the demand for 
coated offset paper became more and 


more pressing. “Today about 40% of 





our work is being done on coated 
paper. 
“We 


ink made purposely stronger than the 


learned that by purchasing 
regular run of offset inks we could 
run them extremely spare and get 
good results. We learned also how 


far various colored inks could be 
shortened and still run satisfactorily 
on a coated surface. 

“We no longer use racks, but de- 
liver in piles varying from 3,000 to 
6,000 The 


speed of the press is the same as for 


sheets. actual running 
any kind of paper, but time must be 


allowed for frequently removing 
small piles from the delivery of the 
press. 

“The one and only bug that seems 
to remain with us in the use of coated 
paper is the tendency for the image 
to blister toward the printed side 
when running this paper in the light- 
er weights. 

“There is no question that coated 
has come into the field to stay. It 
will become more and more popular 
as buyers of offset realize its possi- 


bilities.” 


“We don’t run much coated, and 
avoid it whenever we can,” stated an 
executive of one litho house when 
asked for his opinion of coated offset. 
He pointed out that if a plant ran 
enough to get the feel of it, it would 
be successful, but to try it only on in- 
frequent occasions was to ask for 
trouble. He said it required special 
attention to ink, special adjustments 
of the press, setting the feeder a spe- 
cial way, and that spray guns should 
be used. Jobs on coated stock should 
be priced to cover all the extra work 
and care involved, he pointed out, 
and said that many poor attempts at 
doing coated work by inexperienced 
craftsmen had undoubtedly caused 
unfavorable opinion among buyers of 
printing, but that running 


coated every day were having un- 


houses 
questioned success with it. 


From a medium sized plant in the 
East an executive had this to say of 
his experience with offset coated : 

“We find that less ink is required 
on a coated sheet, as the ink finds its 


(Turn to page 50) 
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N a recent editorial in MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY there was a time- 
ly discussion of the evils of price 

cutting in view of the declining vol- 
ume of lithographic business. As we 
say, the editorial was timely and prob- 
ably necessary, but we can’t escape 
the opinion that its tone was de- 
featist, to use a word that has grown 
in popularity since Munich. It im- 
plied that declining business was an 
established institution, like higher 
taxes, and would be with us, willy- 
nilly, for the duration at least and 
maybe longer. Apparently the writer 
of that editorial had never heard the 
word “conversion”, another word 
that has gained in popularity, at least 
in print, since the days of Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Of course, “conversion” in the 
precise sense means the physical 
changing over of plant, machinery 
and manpower—the means of produc- 
tion—from civilian production to 
war production. Conversion in that 
sense means little to the printer and 
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By Richard Roley 
William E. Rudge's Sons 


lithographer since an offset press is 
just that and little good for anything 
else but producing lithography. How- 
ever, there is a broader meaning of 
the word conversion which is ideolog- 
ical. It suggests a changing over of 
sales methods, creative planning, 
marketing and research and thinking 
—the tools of selling—from applica- 
tion to civilian marketing problems to 
wartime problems. And conversion 
in that sense does mean a lot to the 
lithographer, because there is a tre- 





mendous wartime printing market 


growing with increasing potential 
volume each day. What is needed to 
reduce this sprawling new potential 
market to specific orders the lithog- 
rapher can put on his press is a little 
“converted” thinking and planning 
Declining printing volume? Sure 
there’s a declining volume of the old 
pre-Pearl Harbor type of printing 
and lithography, but there’s a lusty 
new Victory model waiting to spring 
up and take its place if we feed it a 


It needs a general overhauling in 
view of needed adjustments in the 
pattern of spending and saving by 
consumers to aid the war effort. Does 
that ring a bell in the lithographer’s 
wartime marketing-sales program? 










little nourishment. And we don't 
mean the kind of nourishment pro 
vided by Government spending either. 

‘Take banks, for example. ‘They 
represent a potential wartime print 
ing market for lithographers and 
printers that has not begun to be 
cultivated. Few banks are using 
printed advertising today which is 
adapted to our wartime program. 
But we think they would if they were 
viven a little guidance and direction 
by the creative printer or lithographer. 

In a recent survey which we have 
conducted covering over 30 savings 
banks in the New York Metropolitan 
area, in which approximately 250 
pieces of advertising literature were 
examined ranging from house mag 
azines to blotters, it is safe to say that 
less than 10 per cent showed any real 
awareness of the tremendous help 
they can ive the war eftort. 

This is a people’s war, we are told. 
We know of no other institution, out 
side of the church possibly, which is 
capable of bringing home to the 
people the meaning of this war in 
terms of immediate personal partic 
ipation than the savings banks. It is 
an old maxim of newspaper report 
ing that whatever touches the purse 
strings of the public rates a front 
page story. Crass and commercial as 
it may seem in the light of some of 
the lofty things we have been told 
we are fighting for, it follows, there- 
fore, that whatever is told the people 
about this war through the medium 
of savings bank advertising will be 
read with an active personal interest 
and stands a good chance of getting 
action, because savings banks are close 
to the “heart,” if that is the word, of 
a large percentage of the people. 

Enough has been said in print and 
otherwise about the Government's 31 

at the moment—current Victory 
campaigns so that the printer and 
lithographer has a vague idea that 
they exist, and he knows a little of 
what they are about. He knows, for 
example, that the Office of Price Ad 
ministration is interested in publiciz 
ing Rationing, Price Control, Anti 
Inflation, Hoarding, Consumer In 
tormation and Maintenance, that the 
‘Treasury Department is interested in 


publicizing the sale of War Bonds 
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Typical examples of the way several savings banks are fitting their advertising 
into the war program by promoting saving for income taxes and war bonds 


and Stamps, that the War Production 
Board is interested in Salvage, Con- 
servation, War Production Drives, 
and so on. But what he seems slow 
to grasp is that these Government 
Bureaus are not only interested in 
these projects, but they are excited 
and hot about them and are _ prac- 
tically ready to get down on bended 
knee to any printer and lithographer 
who will come across with an idea 
that will give them wider publicity 
and advertising. 

Government Bureaus are not set up 
to conduct national advertising cam- 
paigns about their projects. ‘Their 
function is to administer them. ‘They 
must depend on the national adver- 
tiser, the advertising agency, and the 
printer and the lithographer for ad- 
vertising help. And why not? Haven't 
we been told week after week in the 
advertising trade papers that ‘‘Adver- 
tising Can Help Win The War’? 
Month after month in the graphic 
arts trade papers that “Printing Can 
Help Win The War’? 

Unless these brave statements were 


made for political reasons, for front 





and face-saving, and out of a jealous 
concern for competitive positions and 
self-interest in which winning the war 
is secondary, they should be taken at 
their face value. Moreover, the tech- 
niques of advertising and graphic arts 
production in this country are the 
most powerful and far-reaching of 
No doubt 


of it, they can help win the war. 


any nation in the world. 


N looking over the 250 odd pieces 

of advertising literature prepared 
by 30 savings banks of Metropolitan 
New York for the information and 
education of their depositors—most of 
it placed so as to be within easy reach 
of all who visit the bank—we find 
that the subjects covered, in the order 
of coverage and amount of attention 
received, are: 

Savings Bank Life Insurance; this 
was given the most attention by far, 
about 20 per cent of all the literature 
examined was about this one service. 

Banking By Mail; about 8 per 
cent. 

Safe Deposit Boxes; about 8 per 


cent. 
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Principal lithographed pieces shown here are directed toward school children 


who constitute an important aspect of the banks’ savings promotion campaigns 


Defense Bonds & Stamps; about 5 
per cent, and note the old pre-Pearl 
Harbor use of the word “defense” ; 
defense can’t win the war, so these 
must have been printed some time ago. 

Amortizing Mortgages; about 5 
per cent. 

Victory Clubs; about 5 per cent; 
these are the Defense Bonds & Stamps 
folders mentioned above brought up 
to date. 

Tax Savings Notes; about 3 per 
cent, 

Dime Savers and other coin savers; 
about 3 per cent. 

Bank Money Orders; about 3 per 
cent. 

Civilian Defense; about 2% per 
cent, and it is interesting to note that 
the old spray method of dealing with 
incendiary bombs is advocated rather 
than the new full pressure flow 
method which has been made official 
by the Office of Civilian Defense, so 
these not only are out of date but 
misleading and dangerous. 

Night and Day Deposit Service; 


about 2% per cent. 


House Organs; about 2'% per cent; 


these came closest of all the literature 
examined in bringing the war home 
to the “people.” 

Christmas Clubs; about | per cent. 

Wartime Savings Plans; about | 
per cent; these were good, but in- 
complete so far as telling the depos- 
itor the whole story about his savings 
and the war. 

The remainder of the literature ex- 
amined, or about 30 per cent, was 
devoted to institutional advertising, 
to miscellaneous services offered by 
the banks, such as the variety and 
number of services offered, how de- 
posits are insured, the “Romance In 
Savings,”’ cashing pay checks, useful 
facts for depositors, calendars, etc., 
and to special services, such as, to 
select a few titles, “Wake Up Amer- 
ica!”, “Insurance For Victory,” 
“Save For Victory,” “Help Win the 
War With Money You Save,” and 
so on. ‘These latter, while promising, 
were vague and sketchy so far as liv- 
ing up to their titles was concerned. 

In addition to the very obvious ob- 
servation which even the most casual 


examination of these 250 pieces of 
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savings bank advertising calls forth, 
namely, that in order for a depositor 
to get a full and comprehensive story 
of all a bank’s services he would have 
to take away with him and read any- 
where from 10 to 20 pieces of litera- 
ture—an observation, by the way, as 
valid in peacetime as in wartime—the 
thing that stands out like a beacon is 
that nowhere in any of the advertis- 
ing except in allusive and fragmentary 
snatches is there a story about Infla- 
tion, about Conservation, about Ra- 
tioning, about Price Control, about 
Hoarding, about Victory Homes, 
about Conservation of Household 
Equipment, in fact, about any of the 
current Government campaigns, ex- 
cept War Bonds and Stamps, which 
touch intimately the purse strings of 
the people and have a whole lot to do 
about the future security of savings, 
a whole lot to do, indeed, with the 
preservation of our whole economy. 
‘The most outstanding contribution 
the banks, commercial and = savings 
alike, have made to the war effort is 
their participation in the sale of Vic- 
tory Bonds. And it must be said in 
all fairness that they have done a lot. 
Between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
Victory Bonds have been sold either 
directly or indirectly by the banks, 
and this is a tribute to the loyalty and 
patriotism of the 15,000 banks in this 
country. But the sale of Victory 
Bonds is only part of the war effort. 


G6 ITH the millions of individ- 

uals and the large institu- 
tions, including colleges, manufactur- 
ing businesses, transportation, etc., 
focusing on the urgent objectives of 
war, there is a need for institutions 
who can spend some time providing 
the continuity of living that must be 
preserved if we are to be successful in 
winning this war,” declared H. V. 
Olsen, Dean of the Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration before a 
recent convention of bankers. ‘“‘Who 
or what institutions are going to pro- 
vide this continuity of living?” he 
asked. “I feel,” he went on to say, 
“that the banking profession is one of 
those professional lines of activity in 
which a man has a special opportunity 
to provide this continuity of living in 
his community (italics ours). 

(Turn to page 65) 




















Trade Protests Plans 


for Army Map Plant 


PROPOSAL for the erection 

by the federal government of 

a map lithographing plant in 
the St. Louis area, to cost nearly 
$2,000,000 of the public funds, has 
aroused a widespread protest in the 
lithographic industry over recent 
weeks. Protests, coming from firms 
in every section of the country, have 
taken the form of wires and letters 
addressed to members of Congress, 
officers of the Army procurement sec- 
tion, the War Production Board, 
trade associations, and to editors of 
industry publications. 

‘The funds for the proposed plant- 
to be used by the Army Air Corps 
in map production—were included in 
a defense appropriation bill which was 
approved over four months ago. Pro- 
tests from the lithographic industry 
have been based on the argument that 
ample facilities for map production 
already exist in the industry, and that 
the extension of government facil- 
ities represents an unnecessary and ill- 
advised move to duplicate commer- 
cial productive capacity which is idle 
at present because of lack of orders. 

Critics of the proposed plant point 
out that the skilled craftsmen neces- 
sary to operate a large government 
litho plant would obviously have to 
come from the lithographic industry. 
Rather than drain off what available 
skilled labor still remains in the trade, 
ii would be far better, they point out, 
for the government to take over exist- 
ing plants as necessary and convert 
them 1007 to war production, just 
as it has in other industries. “Then 
at the end of the emergency the plants 
could return to their normal operation 
and no large government-owned plant 


would present the problem of either 


standing idle or of competing with 
private enterprise. 

In addition, existing plants are in 
2 position to turn out the work imme- 
diately, at a tremendous saving of 
time, without having to hold up pro- 
duction until a new building could be 
erected and equipment obtained and 
installed. 

The attitude of the Air Force off- 
cials in charge of the project is that 
their plans have been completely mis- 
understood by the lithographic indus- 
try. ‘The proposed plant, they say, is 
not to be basically a lithographing 
plant. In recent conferences with 
representatives of the industry they 
have advised them that press equip- 
ment will be limited. It will consist 
only of small or medium size presses, 
and not the 68-inch presses which 
some reports have credited them with 
planning to install. Their limited 
press capacity, they advise, will be 
used for essential experimental work, 
and for a certain amount of highly 
secret over-printing that they must do 
under their own control on_ basic 
maps prepared in commercial plants. 
‘The bulk of map requirements, they 
say, will still be procured from the 
commercial industry. 

How does the project stand at 
present? “The money has already been 
appropriated by Congress, going 
through inconspicuously as part of a 
larger bill. Decision now to suspend 
plans of the Air Corps would have 
to be taken, we understand, by the 
Director of the Budget in the form of 
an order impounding the appropria- 
tion. 

In the light of further amplifica- 
tion of the exact proposals of the Air 


Corps, some of the wave of protest 






























































that has arisen may eventually sub- 
side. However, as the situation stood 
early this month, the proposed plant 
considerable 


had been subject to 


criticism. Critics included not only 
individuals directly identified with the 
lithographic industry, but also govern- 
ment officials. 

E. W. Palmer of WPB’s Printing 
and Publishing Division, in his talk 
before the NAPL 


Cleveland, in July, placed himself on 


convention in 


record against such projects. 

A full statement of Mr. Palmer’s 
position and a record of the action he 
has taken regarding the project is con- 
tained in the following letter received 
from him by the editor of MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. (4/1 letters quoted 
here, incidentally, were written before 
the latest word on Air Corps’ plans 
had been received, and there is, of 
course, the possibility that opinions of 
the writers may have changed in the 
light of their more complete knowl- 
edge of the Air Corps’ plans.) 

With reference to your letter of August 

26 regarding the proposed establishment 
of a $2,000,000 lithographic plant at St. 
Louis, there is enclosed for your infor- 
mation a letter setting forth the general 
type of reply that has been made to the 
individual plants who have protested to us. 

For your further information | am en- 
closing a mimeographed copy of the letter 
sent by Senator Hayden, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, to the Di- 
rector of the Budget. On the same day 
that Senator Hayden wrote the Budget 
Director, we also formalized in a letter 
to him our verbal protests to the estab- 
lishment of this plant and we quote from 
this letter: 

“The use of scarce materials for the 
purpose not only of erecting the build- 
ing but also for the manufacture of 
the printing equipment to be installed 
therein, when there are ample and ade- 
quate facilities, in the already estab- 
lished field printing plants of the Gov- 
ernment, and in existing commercial 
plants, is, we believe, not only unde- 
sirable but definitely detrimental to 
the war effort.” 

The numerous telegrams and letters of 
protest together with copies of our re- 
plies were also forwarded to the Director 
of the Budget. Many of these letters 
indicate that the proprietors of the plants 
are perfectly willing to turn over their 
facilities to the Government should the 
necessity arise. In addition to the vast 
commercial facilities available, it is our 
understanding that the Army Map Service 
plant at Dale Carlia is at present operat- 
ing at approximately 65 percent of its 
capacity on an 8-hour a day basis. 

It has been the recommendation of this 
office also that rather than to permit the 
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“chewing up” of scarce materials in the 
manufacture of new equipment to insist 
upon the maximum production being ob- 
tained from existing equipment and that 
the plants should be operated on a 24- 
hour a day schedule before considera- 
tion could be given to expansion. 

The policy against the establishment 
of new plants or the expansion of exist- 
ing plants as set forth in the enclosed 
pamphlet is a policy that was established 
by SPAB long before Pearl Harbor and 
is a policy that has been reaffirmed by 
SPAB's successor agencies. 


ENATOR HAYDEN of Ari- 

zona, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee, after having studied the 
facts of the case, put his committee 
on record as opposing any unnecessary 
present 
He addressed the 


expansion of government 


printing facilities. 
following letter to Harold B. Smith, 
Director of the Budget: 


This letter refers to my telephone talk 
of yesterday with Mr. Robert H. Randall 
of your office, and relates to an appro- 
priation of $4,358,118,283 for construc- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers of build- 
ings, utilities and appurtenances at mili- 
tary posts contained in the Sixth Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, approved April 28, 1942. At the 
time this act was under consideration by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
| did not know that in the breakdown 
under “Air Force Facilities’ there was an 
item of $1,745,000 for ‘Printing Plant 
for Maps (‘Air Corps)”. 

As you are aware, the Joint Committee 
on Printing has definitely adopted a policy 
that no new printing plants should be 
established, but it is my understanding 
that it is proposed to construct a building 
at St. Louis, Missouri, and to install there- 
in a new offset printing plant, known 
otherwise as lithographic. The Joint Com- 
mittee would like to have answers to 
the following questions: 

(1) Are the facilities of the Army 
Map Service the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Hydrographic Office and the 
Geological Survey all so fully and com- 
pletely occupied that they cannot pro- 
duce the maps needed by the Army 
Air Forces? 

(2) What effort has been made to 
ascertain whether existing private es- 
tablishments are in position to do any 
of such map making which the above 
named Federal Agencies are unable to 
accomplish promptly? 

This last question is asked because our 
Committee is aware that every branch of 
the private printing business throughout 
the United States is running at low speed 
because of lack of commercial demand. 
We believe that an investigation will dis- 
close that amply equipped lithographic 
establishments are ready and waiting to 
handle any such work with skilled per- 
sonnel competent to meet every demand 
which cannot be supplied by existing 
Government plants. 

By direction of the Committee | am 


writing to you in the hope that you can 
bring about an early development of the 
facts so as to make sure that public 
funds are not wasted by duplication of 
Governmental and private printing facili- 
ties now in existence and ready for instant 
service. 


N a letter addressed to the trade 
Walter E. 


executive secretary of the National 


press, Soderstrom, 


Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
had this to say regarding the pro- 
posal: 


It is easy to understand the necessity 
of making maps for almost the entire 
world in this all-out war. However, it 
seems that such a plant, possibly the 
first of many to be set up, might make 
for prodigious waste of public funds; the 
transferring of skilled craftsmen from an 
already low available pool in the litho- 
graphic industry and the lowering of a 
present very low productivity in the in- 
dustry. 

It requires expensive equipment made 
from scarce materials, the highest degree 
of craftsmanship and years of experience 
to produce good maps. Certainly it would 
be much better for the Military to buy 
its maps from existing experienced map 
lithographers, or if that is not desirable, 
to take over part or all of as many litho- 
graphic plants as are necessary to the 
production of maps. 

There is an ample idle experienced 
productive capacity in all parts of the 
country sufficient to produce all of the 
probable requirements of the government. 

The lithographic industry will suffer 
irreparable damage now and after the 
war if the Army proceeds to set up more 
large lithographic plants. Large sums will 
be spent for expensive plants which can- 
not hope to operate efficiently for a long 
period of time. 

We are one hundred percent for win- 
ning this war in the shortest possible 
time. In our opinion the shortest pos- 
sible time and the least costiy way of 
producing the map requirements of the 
Army is by utilizing available experienced 
lithographic plants. 


W FLOYD MAXWELL, sec- 
e retary of the Lithographers 
National Association, expressed the 
views of his association members in a 
letter to the Director of the Budget, 


in part as follows: 


Lithographers the country over are seri- 
ously disturbed over the proposal for the 
expenditure of $1,745,000 for a “‘print- 
ing plant for maps (Air Corps)’’, an item 
which we understand was included in the 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act approved April 28, 1942 
and relating to the appropriation of $4,- 
358,000,000 for construction by the Corps 
of Engineers of buildings, utilities, and 
appurtenences at military posts. 

A great many of these lithographers 
have written to their own Congressmen, 
to their own Senators, and to the Joint 
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Committee on Printing, asking that this 
proposed expenditure be made only if a 
full disclosure of pertinent factual in- 
formation makes such an_ expenditure 
necessary. It is our understanding that 
you, in your position as Director of the 
Budget, may impound all or any part of 
this appropriation upon your finding it a 
fact that it is not necessary. We are, 
therefore, taking this opportunity to pre- 
sent for your consideration the following 
information. 


This office and the writer personally 
have been intensely interested for the 
last several years in the matter of map 
procurement. Our active cooperation 
dates back to the early part of 1938 at 
a time when we began holding confer- 
ences with the Colonel in charge of the 
Army Reproduction Plant, the Army War 
College, Washington, D. C. and in con- 
nection with the Army “M-Day Plan.” 
At that time, we were not at liberty to 
discuss in detail the proposal even with 
our own Directors, but in consulting with 
the Colonel, we had gone very far in 
laying plans for the mobilization of the 
commercial industry if the time should 
come when on short notice a very sub- 
stantial number of Army maps might be 
required. Our planning covered not only 
the matter of commercial map procure- 
ment, but also the details of our coopera- 
tion in assisting the Engineer Reproduction 
Plant to rapidly convert to 24-hour, 3- 
shift production. At that time, with the 
approval of the Colonel in charge, we 
actively sought among lithographers in the 
country, applications for commissions in 
the Engineer Reserve Corps, so that the 
nucleus could be built up of men with 
unusual skill and ability in lithography. 
When the Engineer Reproduction Plant 
was experimenting with 200-line repro- 
duction of aerial photographs, we co- 
operated again, and through this office 
several leading lithographers made experi- 
mental maps from aerial photograph copy 
in an endeavor to prove and to improve 
techniques then in use. 


When Lt. Col. Herrington, former Com- 
manding Officer of the 30th Engineers, 
Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, was assembling the 
first mobile lithographic truck train, we 
were at Ft. Belvoir to offer further co- 
operation, and as early as March 4, 1941 
a Bulletin ‘copy of which is attached to 
this letter) was sent to our members 
throughout the country urging the co- 
operation of all in securing for Lt. Col. 
Herrington the flow of men required for 
these topographical battalions. Later this 
contact was transferred to the Office of 
Lt. Col. Herbert B. Loper, Chief of the 
Intelligence Branch of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and at a still later date from Lt. 
Col. Loper to Lt. Col. W. C. Hall in the 
same office. The attached copies of our 
Bulletins of February 6th and April 2nd 
indicate to you the continued active in- 
terest on our part in this particular field. 


Only Monday of this week, Major Hu- 
bert E. Klemp, Assistant Engineer of the 
First Air Force Headquarters at Mitchell 
Field, New York, addressed a letter to 
this office asking for our cooperation in 
connection with another Engineer Head- 





quarters company which is soon to be 
formed in the vicinity of New York, and 
again we have promised full cooperation 
in securing the men he will require. 

A number of times during the past sev- 
eral months we have had a further oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with the Engineer 
Reproduction Corps in connection with 
particular problems surrounding the pro- 
curement of maps from the commercial 
industry. For example, last December, 
just a day or two before New Year's, 
when that plant was faced with the neces- 
sity of providing some 10,000 copies of 
each of fifty-five French war maps to be 
completed and available in Washington 
not later than noon, January 10th, it re- 
quired prompt action on our part even 
to the extent of double time work over 
the New Year holiday in some of our 
plants in order to meet the shipping re- 
quirements. This is only one of the 
many instances where the industry has 
responded immediately to such calls, and 
the Engineer Corps has, we are certain, 
gotten excellent reproduction in commer- 
cial plants. 

At the present time the industry has 
suffered a serious loss in advertising vol- 
ume, and today many plants with the 
largest and most modern press equipment 
in various sections of the country are 
operating at only part capacity. As one 
industry after another—automobiles, rub- 
ber tires, radios, etc.—has been converted 
to war industry, there has occurred a fur- 
ther serious decline in normal commercial 
volume, and any number of lithographic 
pressrooms have ample capacity to meet 
any probable requirements of the armed 
services for maps, posters, booklets, or 
other material which may play an impor- 
tant part in prosecuting the war. It 
should seem, therefore, that it is highly 
uneconomic for any Government depart- 
ments today to consider further expansion 
of lithographing facilities, unless there be 
an increased and urgent demand for high- 
ly confidential material which cannot be 
properly safeguarded in commercial plants. 
Even in such instances as these, however, 
lithographers have operated satisfactorily 
in the production of such confidential in- 
formation, which at times was turned out 
under direct supervision of Intelligence 
Officers. 


There is another important angle which 
we would like to emphasize, namely, that 
practically every manufacturer of printing 
presses has today converted almost 100% 
to direct war production, and any alloca- 
tion of steel for new presses for Govern- 
ment departments with the resulting dis- 
turbance to war production schedules in 
printing press manufacturing establish- 
ments, would constitute an unnecessary 
interference. If, in some instance, a 
Government department must have press 
equipment, it should be sought in the in- 
dustry, either through the leasing of a 
plant to be operated as a unit under di- 
rect Government supervision or the equip- 
ment itself transferred to the location 
where it is required. In the past, the in- 
dustry has suffered greatly through the 
competition of captive printing plants in 
Government offices and departments, and 


we have been shocked at the rapid in- 
crease in such installations in the im- 
mediate past, particularly at a time when 
the commercial industry is fighting for its 
very existence. 

We pledge you our complete coopera- 
tion, and if there is any further informa- 
tion we can gather in which you would 
be interested, or any further light we can 
shed on the general problems referred to 
above, we are completely at your disposal. 
It is our definite belief, however, that 
proposals such as the St. Louis lithograph- 
ing plant are uneconomic, are unjustified, 
and further aggravate an already existing 
condition of unfair competition with com- 
mercial industry. 


OLLOWING are excerpts from 
letters of protest written by 


lithographers from many parts of the 


nation: 


From California: 

. in view of the fact there are 
operating plants in St. Louis and other 
large centers capable of turning out 
maps for the Government and at less 
cost than would result under Govern- 
ment operation, I wish to protest this 
unnecessary claim on the country’s re- 
sources. When request comes for the 
allocation of machines and materials 
for the project, I trust you will bear 
in mind the present production § sur- 
plus that already exists in the large 
centers of the lithographic industries.” 
From Georgia: 

. there are enough lithographic 
plants with ample equipment and per- 
sonnel to do this work, which could be 
taken over by the Government... a 
plant of this size and character would 
be a menace to the lithographic in- 
dustry after the war . craftsmen 
for this plant would necessarily have 
to be drafted from regular businesses 
which would be ruinous ... such a 
plant would divert a tremendous quan- 
tity of materials so vitally essential in 
war work, aside from the fact that 
manufacturers of equipment of this 
character have already converted their 
plants to the production of war ma- 
terials . . . the idea is preposterous 
and to our minds shows a woeful lack 
of consideration for the lithographic 
industry as a whole aside from an 
extravagant expenditure of the money 
entrusted to the government by the 
people.” 

From Illinois: 

. it seems a tremendous waste 
of money to duplicate facilities in St. 
Louis that are standing idle through- 
out the middle west.” 

; . why spend this money when 
every dollar obtainable should go into 
direct war effort? Our Government 
is already spending over three billion 
dollars on non-military expense more 
than it was spending during 1932... 
This will mean no loss of business to 
us, our whole interest is in winning 


(Turn to page 3V) 
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OR many 


have searched for a combina- 


years photographers 


tion of ortho and panchromatic 
emulsions having the same exposure 
curves in order to secure more sharp- 
ly cut separations. “To those who 
have toyed with the idea, this article 
will prove of interest. “The beginner 
with a limited number of control in- 
struments at his disposal doubtless 
will find the suggestions contained 
herein helpful. 

The direct color-separation  tech- 
nique outlined in this paper does not 
pretend to represent a cure-all or 
radical short-cut for the production 
of color jobs by photo-mechanical 
means. Rather it is presented with 
the thought that it may help to sim- 
plify the making of direct color-sepa- 
ration halftone negatives by permit- 
ting them to be processed, with the 
exception of the red-filter negative, 
under the usual darkroom illumina- 
tion. 

It thereby affords a measure of 
processing control not possible with 
color-separation 


any other direct 


technique. The present system also 
offers excellent possibilities for color- 
control by use of the process ink 
charts now available, and a chart of 
this kind will make the necessity for 
balancing the separation negatives ac- 


* Before Natl Assn Photo-Lithographers, 


“Cleveland, July 24. 








R. G. Patterson 


Agfa Ansco 


cording to the requirements of the 
process inks more readily understand- 
able to the monotome camera opera- 
tor. 

The need for correction of the 
separation negatives is not eliminat- 
this technique, but it is_re- 
With this ad- 


vantage, the operator will soon gain 


ed by 


duced to a minimum. 


experience sufficient to enable him to 
judge for himself the extent of such 
adjustments that are necessary and he 
should more quickly attain a desir- 
able insight into matters pertaining to 
color-reproduc- 


color and_ practical 


tion. 


HE proper photographic mate- 

rial for the making of direct 
color-separation halftones must meet 
certain special requirements. Films 
for use in the direct separation meth- 
od, whereby halftones are made 
through the separation filters, must 
highest contrast to insure 


possess 


proper dot-structure, and_ suitable 
color sensitivity to permit adequate 
recording of the colored light trans- 
mitted by the filters. Negative ma- 
terials meeting these requirements of 
steep gradation and adequate color 
sensitivity are “Reprolith Orthochro- 
matic” and ‘‘Reprolith Panchromatic”’ 
films. 

“Reprolith Pan” film is sensitive to 


all colors of the visible spectrum and 


| 





therefore suitable for use when ex- 
posing through any of the four dif- 
ferent color filters used for the mak- 
ing of color-separation negatives. 
“Reprolith Ortho” has a more lim- 
ited range of color sensitivity and 
cannot be used for exposures through 
the red color-filter because other film 
is insensitive to red light. However, 
“Reprolith Ortho” is very suitable 
for exposures through the green, blue 
and yellow filters. 

“Reprolith Pan” 


sensitive films can only be handled in 


and similar red- 


total darkness or under a compara- 
tively dim green safelight, while “Re- 
prolith Ortho,” being insensitive to 
red light, can be handled under the 
familiar bright red illumination to 
which most camera operators are ac- 
customed. It is this difference in per- 
missible darkroom lighting that in 
large measure helps to make this di- 
rect method of halftone color-separa- 
tion particularly convenient for the 
operator who is first approaching color 
work, 

It is rather difficult for those with- 
out considerable experience to make 
four successive exposures through the 
color filters, working under dim 
green light with panchromatic films 
and then develop the four negatives 
so they are correctly balanced to give 
a satisfactory reproduction of the 


original. For this reason it is far 











more convenient to make only one of 
the negatives, namely, that exposed 
through the red filter to furnish the 
blue printer, with “Reprolith Pan” 
film. ‘The 
should be made on “Reprolith Ortho” 


film through the green, blue and yel- 


other three negatives 


low filters respectively. 

‘There are two distinct advantages 
offered by this method. ‘The _ red- 
filter negative is made first on ‘“‘Re- 
prolith Pan” film and will serve as 
a standard (key) for the balance of 
the halftone separation-negatives. The 
vreen-, blue- and yellow-filter nega- 
tives are made on “Reprolith Ortho” 
which can be developed by inspection 
under the usual bright red darkroom 
illumination, thus affording the oper- 
ator a measure of control not possible 
with any other technique. 

The suggested method proceeds 
along orderly and systematic lines and 
calls for a minimum of trial and er 
ror before the operator gains experi- 
ence sufficient to allow correct estima- 
tion of exposures on the first trial, in 


the majority of cases. 


Balance of Negatives 


( YLOR-separation negatives must 
A be properly balanced in relation 
to the particular set of process inks 
to be used if they are to produce 
plates capable of faithfully reproduc- 
ing the original. ‘This balance for a 
specific set of inks normally implies 
some deviation from the perfect 
matching of the grey scales, as called 
for by theory, and may be accom- 
plished by dot-etching or dye-retouch- 
ing of the negatives. Such proper 
modification of scale-balanced nega- 
tives, using the original copy as color 
guide to be interpreted through skill 
gained by the retoucher’s experience, 
to insure satisfactory reproduction 
with a given set of process inks pre- 
sents a real problem to the unini 
tiated. 

A densitometer may be used in this 
connection, but this instrument is not 
standard equipment in a majority of 
lithographic plants, and the principles 
ot its use are foreign to a majority of 
experienced monochrome operators. 
For this reason it is more expedient 


to follow a system in which halftone- 
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dot analysis serves as the criterion for 
proper correction to duplicate the ren- 
dition, with process inks, of the colors 
contained in the original. 

As a guide to proper modification 
of the halftone separation-negatives to 
produce an optimum result with a 
given set of process inks, one of the 
process-ink charts showing various 
colors, tones and hues produced by 
three-color process inks and_ black, 
now available from various ink manu- 
facturers, is employed advantageously. 

These charts show, in logical pro- 
gression, tints and solid patches of the 
three process inks and black, sep- 
arately and in various combinations. 
An analysis sheet included with the 
color chart lists the exact combination 


for each color patch, expressed in per- 


three primary-color inks that match 
these is expressed in terms of per- 
centage-tints for each process color 
and black on the analysis sheet fur- 
nished with the process ink chart. 
These percentages are carefully re- 
corded in the notebook as represent- 
ing the combination of process inks 
for the respective area and will be 
referred to later to establish the re- 
quirements for the respective color- 
separation halftone negatives. “Thus, 
a tone of light blue in the original 
copy may be matched by a color patch 


according to the analysis 





consisting 
sheet—of 25 per cent vellow, 25 per 
cent red and solid (100 per cent) 
blue. An intermediate brown may 
consist of solid (100 per cent) yel- 


low, solid (100 per cent) red, 50 per 





Advantages claimed for this process are that it 
does not require highly skilled color retouchers, 
yet gives definition and depth in copy 
which is hard to obtain by normal methods 





centage-tints of each primary process 


ink and black. 
Method of Color Analysis 
\UCH a chart serves as a standard 
S 


by which the requirements for 
each of the halftone separation-nega- 
tives can be established quickly by 
reference and comparison. Several of 
the most important areas of the orig- 
inal are chosen for this color-analysis, 
and in each of these areas one of the 
primary colors, blue, red or yellow is 
preponderant, either as a pure hue or 
as the dominant component of a mix- 
ture or blend of these primary colors, 
with the addition of black, in some 
cases. All of these selected color 
areas are compared with the ink man- 
ufacturer’s chart, and the color 
patches in the chart which most nearly 
match the selected “key” color areas 
in the original are noted and recorded 
in a notebook which should be avail- 
able for the purpose. “The composi- 
tion of the colors in the selected areas, 


in terms of the proportions of the 


cent blue and 50 per cent black. This 
process of color-matching or ‘‘chart- 
ing” is pursued until sufficient data 
are available to allew satisfactory 
analysis of the percentage tint  re- 
quirements for each of the press 
plates to reproduce the important 
color areas in the highlight, middle- 
tone, and shadow portions of the orig- 
inal. 

‘To thus properly reproduce the 
light blue which was “charted” to 
consist of 25 per cent yellow, 25 per 
cent red and solid (100 per cent) 
blue, the red-filter negative which will 
furnish the blue press plate must be 
either entirely transparent, or carry 
only a pin-point shadow dot in that 
area to reproduce as solid blue on 
the plate. ‘To arrive at the inter- 
mediate brown consisting of solid 
(100 per cent) yellow, solid (100 per 
cent) red, 50 per cent blue and 50 
per cent black, the same red-filter 
negative (blue printer) must, theor- 
etically at least, carry a 50 per cent 


dot in the respective area. In this 
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case ‘50 per cent” really means that 
the press plate must carry a 50 per 
cent blue tint in that area to repro- 
duce, together with the proper tints 
of the other colors and black, the in- 
termediate brown to match that of the 
original. 
By this 


matching and analysis of the original 


simple means of color 
copy by the aid of a process ink chart 
the lithographer can readily ascertain 
the characteristics of halftone color- 
separation negatives required for each 
of the three-color press plates and for 
the black plate. However, it is es- 
sential that the operator understand 
that the percentage values for colors 
listed in the process ink charts repre- 
sent the actual percentage tints in the 
final reproduction as deposited there 
There- 


these percentage values found 


by the respective press plates. 
tore, 
in the analysis sheet are not neces- 
sarily those to be obtained in the sep- 
aration negatives. In order to arrive 
at the percentage-dot formations ac- 
tually needed in the negatives to in- 
sure proper dot size on the press plate 


the monochrome operator should refer 


to his past experience with black-and- 
halftone 
make the usual allowances for gain 


white reproductions and 

or loss of dot size during plate mak- 

ing and through press operation. 

In color-separation negatives made 
in this manner according to the re- 
quirements of a particular set of 
process inks the gray scales, which 
are customarily photographed with 
the original color copy, serve only as 
a guide for exposure and development 
of the negatives. “Thus, the operator 
has a standard by which to judge the 
progress of development and the ex- 
tent of the tone correction introduced 
to fit the requirements of the respec- 
tive negative, as established by reter- 
ring to the data available from ana- 
lyzing the original on hand of the 
process ink chart. 

Making the Red Filter Negative 
FTER the original color cop\ 
has been analyzed in relation 

to the process ink chart, and nota- 

tions of the composition of the difter- 


ent color areas have been considered, 


the red-filter negative is then made 


as the first, or “key” negative of the 
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set, on “Reprolith Pan” film. As this 
red-filter negative is used to make the 
blue printing plate, its shadow areas 
represent the areas of heavy blues in 
the final print. The middletones are 
those to be printed in medium blues, 
and the highlights are to be repro- 
duced as a light blue, or as an area 
without any blue ink deposit in the 
final color job. Therefore, the re 
quirements for highlight-, middletone 
and shadow-dot size for the blue 
printing plate, to be made from the 
red-filter negative, are computed from 
the notes already made during deter 
mining the required strength of the 
blues by comparing the original with 
the process ink chart. A 25 per cent 
blue on the plate would necessitate a 
75 per cent highlight dot in the red 
filter negative, assuming that there is 
neither gain nor loss in dot size dur 
ing plate making or on the press. In 
practice, each operator must therefore 
make the necessary allowances for 
changes of dot size arising from con- 
ditions prevailing in the plant in re 
gard to plate making and press oper 
ation when determining the actual re 
quirements for the halftone negative. 

After the type of halftone negative 
required for the making of the blue 
printing plate has thus been ascer- 
tained those stops and exposures are 
selected which would produce the de- 
sired degree of contrast on ‘“Reprolith 
Pan” film from a_ black-and-white 
copy of that tone range which the 
original possesses when viewed 
through the red color-separation filter. 
The exposure times at various stops 
thus established must then be multi- 
plied by the factor of the respective 
separation filter. In the case of the 
red-filter negative, the Wratten A, or 
#25 filter, is used for which this fac- 
tor is 5. with “Reprolith Pan” film. 
The Wratten A filter is then inserted 
in the lens barrel and the exposure 
made. 

The Pan” 
should be developed for 2 minutes in 
Agfa 79 Developer at 68°F. Be- 


cause processing of “‘Reprolith Pan” 


“Reprolith negative 


must take place in total darkness, or 

under dim green safelight which af- 

fords little opportunity for develop- 

ment control by inspection, the time- 
(Turn to page 05) 
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NE of the problems which will 

confront the Graphic Arts In 

dustry with increasing serious- 
ness over the coming months is the 
large number of men leaving the in- 
dustry for military service. I under- 
stand that 10,000 men, with many 
more to follow, have already left our 
industry for the service. Every con 
sideration should be given to these 
men, and every Craftsmen’s Club 
should make a particular effort to help 
individual men in this respect. For 
most certainly an experienced camera 
man, plate maker, artist or pressman 
will be much more valuable and use- 


ful in a lithographic unit, than one 


* Before Craftsmen's Convention, Grand 
Rapids, Offset Clinic, Aug. 11, 194 
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By Harvey Glover* 
Sweeney Lithograph Co. 


who has had no experience in the 
lithographic industry. 

‘These men are the craftsmen of 
the future; these craftsmen are the 
men who will fill our ranks to help 
us do a job when this world slaughter 
is over. I predict that for at least 
two years after the war, there will 
be a tremendous boom in the graphic 
arts and we'll all have a big job to do. 

Many manufacturers are even now 
studying advertising campaigns to re- 
capture their markets as quickly as 
possible after this conflict is finished. 
They will demand the best of promo- 








itho Corps—U. S. Army 


tional material and lithographers and 
printers will need top craftsmen. And, 
again I say that the men to fill these 
positions should be craftsmen dis- 
charged from the Graphic Arts unit 
of the Military Service. 

Our armed forces have taken the 
role of private industry to train these 
men. Many new and unusual mate- 
rials and methods are being tried in 
these units and a military craftsman’s 
store of knowledge will be much 
greater when he leaves the service. 

To those of us fortunate enough to 
survive this world conflict, the future 
of our industry will present an en- 
tirely different picture from that of 
today. Equipment manufacturers will 
have to start from scratch, with new 
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presses, new gadgets and new plates. 
In all probability, plastic materials 
will be used for press plates and metal 
plates may be reconditioned by en- 
tirely new methods. Chemicals of a 
new nature will be introduced, which 
} will mean the use of new formulas. 
The Army, Navy and other mili- 
tary units are anxious to place experi- 
enced lithographers and printers in 
positions that will do the country and 
the men the most good. Provisions 
have been made along these lines. 
For instance, if a man volunteers or 
is drafted and is desirous of serving 
his country as a craftsman in the 
armed services he can do one of the 
following: 
For Army service, write Lt. Col. 
Herbert B. Loper, Chief of Engi- 
S. Army, Washington, D. 


C., and give him the information be- 


neers, U 


low at least fourteen days prior to 


induction: 
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technical training. 


Craftsmen called for military service are advised how 


important ‘role in training for the post-war period 





1. Name and address of Man. 
) 
tion. 
3. Draft Board number and ad- 


dress. 


+. Work classification. 


5. Number of years in this work. 


The War Department has written 


the following letter which deals with 
File No. 326.01 (Specialists). 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of March 31, addressed 
to the Intelligence Division, U. 
Army, has been referred to this ofhce 
for reply. Since inauguration of Selec- 
tive Service system, a large number of 
trained lithographers have been placed 
with the mobile reproduction units of 
the Army, through the cooperation of 
various lithographic associations and 
civilian lithographic firms. Inasmuch 
as the procedure to be followed in in- 
suring the proper placement of these 
men has been widely circulated 
through the columns of trade journals, 
I am quite sure that the majority of 
experienced lithographers, who have 
been inducted into the military forces 
have had an opportunity to follow 
the correct procedure. 

In order that these trained crafts- 
men may be assured of consideration, 
they should notify this office directly as 
to place and date of prospective induc- 
tion, at least ten days prior to the 
event. About that length of time is 
necessary in order to enable us to 
transmit instructions to the local Re- 
ception Centers to which the men are 
sent. Occasionally there is so much 
delay between inception of the corres- 
pondence and its arrival at the Recep- 
tion Center that certain individuals 
fail to obtain the proper assignment. 
In the majority of cases, however, 
these men are sent from Reception 
Centers to the Engineer Replacement 
Training Centers, where they undergo 
the regular basic training prior to as- 
signment to a lithographic troop unit. 

If you are aware at any time of the 
prospective induction of trained crafts- 
men, transmission of this information 
to the individuals will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Hersert B. Loper, 
Lt. Col. Corps of Engineers, 
Chief, Intelligence Br. Troops Div. 





Place and address of Induc- 


to secure placement where best use can be made of their 


The armed forces are assuming an 





For craftsmen who desire to en- 
list in the Navy and specialize in the 
graphic arts, it is suggested they 
write: 

H. W. ‘Taylor, Commander, U.S.N. 
Navy Department, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 
sending the information suggested 
above. The Navy, in response to a 
letter asking about the placing of 
craftsmen, replied as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Thank vou for vour letter of July 
3rd, to the United States Navy, which 
has been referred to this othce foi 
reply. 

Lithographic cameramen and plate- 
makers desiring to enlist in the Naval 
Reserve in a photographic rating may 
apply at anv Navy Recruiting Station 
for enlistment as a “Specialist for Pho- 
tography.” The Recruiting Station 
may forward preenlistment papers of 
Applicants to the Bureau of Personnel 
via the Bureau of Aeronautics for 
recommendation as to the rating to be 
assigned. Such recommendations are 
based on letters verifying the Appli- 
cant’s professional experience and 
qualifications, and all similar docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Very truly vours, 
Hn. W. TAYior, 
Comdr. U. S. N. 
By direction of Chief 
of Bureau 
The U. S. Marine Corps advises as 
follows: 

“An application for — enlistment 
should be made to the ‘Officer’ in 
Charge of the U. S. Marine Corps.’ All 
enlistments in the Marine Corps are 
effected in the grade of Private for 
general service. However, if a man 
is accepted, effort will be made after 
his completion of basic training to as- 
sign him to duty where his special 
qualifications can be utilized by the 
Marine Corps.” 


As you can see, the major branches 


of the armed service are anxious to 
cooperate with us in placing our men. 
So it is for us to take advantage of 


these offers. 


(Turn to page 65) 
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A Litho Salesman Looks at 
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\LETTERHEADS 


Hi market for letterheads suf 

fers from the fact that the 

product sold is too common. 
Everybody has letterheads and every 
body uses them. In the Graphic Arts 
field there is probably no single item 
that has been so kicked around and so 
maliciously mistreated by our own in 
dustry as the letterhead. 

‘The fault is truly our own that the 
average buyer of stationery is price 
conscious rather than quality con 
scious. We have been such a bunch 
of “Dubs” in selling that we have al 
lowed the purchaser as well as our 
selves to lose sight of the fact that a 
man’s letterhead is a representative of 
his business. 

‘This subject has been talked about 
many, Many times and no doubt it will 
always be discussed whenever two 
lithoyraphing or printing salesmen 
get tovether. | have heard this so 
many times that it could be put on a 
record, “Darn that-so and so-outfit. 
‘They chiseled me out of that order 
tor letterheads. ‘Their price was five 
cents lower than ours. I had cut my 
price below what anyone else could 
go buy them, but that was as low as 
| could go and make anything at all. 
| don’t see how they could take the 
business at the price. It will put them 


out of business.” 


By Herbert Rovell 


It won't put them out of business! 
That has been proved innumerable 
times. It is unfortunate, but there are 
many firms that thrive on the very 
type of competition that you are 
They 


compete with everyone and in so 


bringing right to their door. 


doing get a volume of business that 
warrants giving the prices they do 
when jobs are sold strictly on a price 
basis. And they make money on it, 
too, while we poor suckers would lose 
our shirts if we took orders at these 
prices because our volume and qual 
ity won't allow us to operate on this 
basis. 

In order to give these prices the 
low-price printer has to have volume 
and quick production. In order to 
have quick production he has to sac 
rifice some things in his preparatory 
work that will affect the appearance 


Where the 


of the finished product. 


purchaser is wholly price conscious he 
will overlook these little faults of 
production. ‘That is where, we, as 
good lithographer’s salesmen have 
fallen down! Frankly, we are just 
“dumb.” We let the purchaser sell 
us on the idea that in order to get the 
job we have to compete with the 
chiseler. We don’t need to at all! 
“Sure,” you say, “we can let the chis- 
eler take the order and we get noth- 
ing.’ I do not mean that at all! 

Every man who is in business has 
a certain amount of pride in that 
business. If he didn’t he wouldn't be 
in business. He takes a great deal of 
pride in the fact that his business does 
well enough so that he can move into 
larger space or he can build a fine new 
building that he can show off to the 
world as a svmbol of his success. He 
is just as conscious of his letterhead 


if we will only bring it to his atten- 


In letterheads sold strictly on a price basis 


there is profit only for the price-cutting 


lithographer, according to this exper- 


ienced salesman. ‘’Sell them on Pride in- 


stead of Price’’, is his recommendation. 
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tion. His letterhead in many cases is 
the only representative of his business 
that the customer sees. It is his cheap- 
est sales representative and_ yet 
through neglect has become rather a 
liability than an asset. 

There have been hundreds of ar- 
ticles written and thousands of pieces 
of direct mail put out, showing us 
the comparative costs between a good 
letterhead done on good paper and a 
poor letterhead done on cheap paper. 
It is all wrong to make a comparison 
in this manner because it does not get 
to the question ot selling the letter- 
head to the man who is going to use 
it. If we want to sell a man a letter- 
head and make a fair margin of profit 
on it, we must appeal to his pride 
of ownership, pride of appearance, 
and pride of service. If you can get 
the man who owns the business to 
think for a few minutes what his let- 
terhead does for him and how it rep- 
resents his business, he immediately 
becomes concerned about whether his 
letterhead is good enough and he loses 
all thought about what his letterhead 
is costing him. He is concerned 
more with what his letterhead is 
doing for him or against him. If 
you can get the buyer to look at his 
letterhead from the angle of pride, 
you can sell him because he does take 
pride in everything that concerns his 
daily existence. His family, his busi- 
ness, his home, and himself, even his 
golf game. Anything that breaks 
down his pride deflates his ego and he 
will yo to great lengths to build it 


up again. 


You can do with a letterhead the 
same as one of the big motor com- 
panies did with their prospects. “‘Vhey 
had a very high priced car to sell. 
They couldn't talk about economy or 
lasting qualities, or the number of 
miles that you could get to the gallon. 
They told their prospects just one 
thing and they hammered it until the 
prospect believed it. This was: “As a 
successful man you owe it to yourself 


to have this car.” 


You may think, as I have thought 
sO many times, this all sounds swell 
in theory but when you go out to sel] 


you are up against the other fellow 


with the cheap price. There is only 
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| hieeeaart many letterhead users—and printers and lithographers as 


well—have long maintained a rather cavalier attitude toward letter- 


heads, the average business executive is very much concerned with 
them. At least such is the considered opinion of Richard Brady of 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, based on their experience in recent 
years with their now well-known and popular ‘‘Letterhead Clinic”. 


They report that over a thousand executives have requested letterhead 


ratings from them over the first six months of the current year. Ratings, 


incidentally, are based on the following fifteen points 


1 Does the letterhead tell who its 
user is? 


2 Does this letterhead tell what its 
user is? 


3 Does this letterhead tell where its 
user is? 


4 Is the telephone number included? 


5 Does the letterhead adequately 
describe the company’s business or 
service? 


6 ls it arranged so that the essential 
facts are logically presented and can 
be assimilated at a glance? 


7 Is the layout pleasing, attention- 
compelling, distinctive, and in keep- 
ing with the company's products or 
services? 


8 Is the lettering, or are the type 
styles legible? 


9 Are the typographical details 
handled carefully? 


10 Is the lettering, or are the type 
styles in harmony with the layout, 


products, or services? 


11 Are the colors pleasing, har- 
monious, and intelligently employed? 


12 Is the printing, lithographing, or 
engraving of good quality? 


13 Is the paper of proper weight? 
14 Is the paper of proper quality? 
15 Does the letterhead compare 


favorably with the best in the same 
business? 


As further indication of executive interest in the subject of letterheads, 


a recent Whiting-Plover mailing piece cites the following data, based 


on a survey of 1,000 company presidents who were queried as to who 


makes the paper selection on their own letterheads. 


58.6°% of the replies indicated that the president 
personally selected the paper for company letter- 


heads. 


8.3% indicated that several executives, including 
the president, participated in the selection. 


19.7% indicated that major executives, other than 
the president, made the choice. 


8.8% indicated that the choice was left to the pur- 
chasing agent or other subordinates. 


The answers as to whether or not the paper for com- 
pany letterheads could be changed without presi- 
dential or executive approval were almost unani- 


mously ‘‘no. 











ne way vou can beat price competi- 
tion. Sell the letterhead on pride 
and not on price! You think it can't 


be done? Don’t vou believe it! I am 
yoing to give you an example of what 
actually happened to the writer. 

| called on this prospect five vears 
ago. ‘Lhey were buving their own 
paper in case lots and sending it out 
to whichever lithographer would give 
them the lowest price. As our com 
pany is not after that kind of business 
| saw that if we were going to get 
any business there it would have to be 
sold on a difterent basis. | conceived 


an idea that would appeal to the 
owner's pride. It did appeal to the ex 
tent that for the last five vears he has 
heen paving three times as much for 
his letterheads as he formerly paid. 


And he is more concerned about 


Below are examples of letterheads 
distinction of the company as well 


PHILLUERS 


whether his letterheads are going to 
keep up their appearance now, in time 
of war, than he is about what they 
cost. He realizes that his letterhead 
Is doing a good job for him. 

This is just one of a great many 
similar cases where our men have sold 
on a basis of Pride rather than Price. 
We are all in the same position. We 
can't compete with the chiseler and it 
isn't worth while to try to. 


We sell them on, PRIDE! 
a 
Announce N. Y. Printing Course 


‘The twenty-sixth season of the 
courses in printing and related sub 
York 
Employing Printers Association at its 


kighth 


New York, will start with registra- 


jects, conducted by the New 


headquarters, +61 Avenue, 


planned to convey the atmosphere and 
as the essential letterhead information 
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tion on September 28 and courses 
will begin October 19. 

The Educational Committee of the 
Association, headed by F. A. Young, 
president of Mail & Express Print- 
ing Co., Inc., includes William HE. 
Friedman, Carey Press Corporation; 
W.S. Carroll, E. M. Diamant, Dia- 
mant ‘Typographic Service; E. W. 
Dorey, A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc.; 
Ralph T. Hines, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Charles E. 
Schatvet, Guide Printing Co., Inc.- 
he Kalkhoff Press; and James R. 


Thomson, Thomson & Co. 


Inc. ; 


Again this year the courses will be 
taught by the following technical and 
business men, who are active in fields 
covered by the subjects they teach: 

Eugene de Lopatecki, Hearst Busi- 
ness Magazines, Inc., advertising lay- 
out and typographic design; O. Al- 
fred Dickman, Manager of Advertis- 
Herald 
‘Tribune, advertising typography; 
Cieorge A. Vogl, Manager, Cost and 
Accounting Bureau, N.Y.E.P.A., cost 


Franz Stockinger, Presi- 


ing Production, New York 


accounting ; 
dent, Stockinger and Langbein Photo- 
Litho Corp., elements of offset lithog- 
raphy; Irving B. Simon, Manager of 
Mactadden 
Inc., elements of printing and _ print- 
Schmatolla, 


Printing, Publications, 


ing processes; Ernest 
Publishers Printing Company, Inc., 
estimating and production planning; 
Joseph P. Smith, Manager, Methods 
and Equipment Bureau, N.Y.E.P.A., 
plant and production management; 
W. N. P. Reed, Assistant Editor, 
Engineering and 
proofreading; Margaret McCoy, Di- 
rector of Education, West Side Y. W. 
ae 
ment of personality; Richard Mess- 


Mining Journal, 


public speaking and develop- 


ner, Director, Direct Advertising, E. 
E. Brogle & Company, Inc., selling 
printing. 

Information regarding tuition fees 
may be obtained by writing to the as- 


sociation headquarters. 
* 


Chicago Roller Co. Moves 


Chicago Roller Co., manufacturers 
of printers’ rollers, has moved from 
570 W. Harrison st., to the Printers 


Building, 732 Sherman st., that city. 
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By I. H. Sayre 
Technical Editor 


Sag talk is a new column in 
Modern Lithography in which 
we hope to have an exchange of ideas 
from our readers as well as helpful 
hints in shop routine. If you have a 
good idea, won’t you join us in shar- 
ing your knowledge, so that we may 
make this column really worth while. 
Unless otherwise requested by con- 
tributors, a credit line will be given 
for all ideas. 

Here are a few more formulas 
which have been kicking around for a 
long time, and may be found useful 
again with materials becoming more 


scarce. 


Save That Negative 

If in the process of developing a 
negative, a mistake is discovered, do 
not throw it into the waste can, but 
leave it in the developing solution 
until the entire film is solid black. 
Then carefully wash the film and 
save it to make positives. Here is 
how they are made. 

Dip the dry film into a bichromate 
solution made of two ounces of 
ammonium bichromate to thirty-two 
ounces of water and allow it to soak 
for two minutes. Hang the film up 


to dry in a dark room (without 


rinsing, of course.) The bichromated 
tilm can be held for two or three days 
it well protected from light and mois- 
ture. 

Next place the bichromated film in 


a vacuum frame and expose through 
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a negative in the usual way that a 


contact positive is made, using arc 


light for the exposure. Develop in 


1 
ciear Water to remove unexposed 


bichromate. “Take one part of solu- 
tion “C” 


“TD” below, and place in a tray large 


and two parts of solution 


enough to immerse the film flat. Place 
the bichromated film in the solution 
and agitate until the positive is clear 
and represents a good reproduction of 
Wash in running water 
If further 


the subject. 
to stop the etching action. 
etching is desired, the positive can be 
returned to the reversal solution as 
many times as is desired. Hypo is 
used for a short stop of the etching 
action. ‘The positive must be well 


washed before drying. 
“QO” Solution 
Potassium Ferricyanide ..... 11% oz. 
Potassium Metabisulphite ..5 grains 
Water to make 8 ounces. 
“D” Solution 
Ammonium Thiocyanate 
Potassium Bromide ......... Ye OZ. 
Water to make 8 ounces. 

‘To make the “Reversal Solution” 
take two parts of “D” to one part of 
“CC.” If slower 


dilute with water. 


action is desired, 


Casein Coatings 

A good deal of experimenting is in 
progress now for a substitute for 
albumen coatings. Our attention is 


again turned to casein since it makes 


such a durable coating when it can be 
successfully applied without causing 
scum. Casein often contains a large 
amount of fat, and tends to get harder 
than albumen’ when _ bichromated. 
This is to be desired in the printing 
areas, but it is most undesirable when 
it fails to develop out in the non- 
printing areas. We suggest to those 
who are trying casein, that a pre-etch 
be used before coating, preferably an 
etch made of ammonium bichromate, 
phosphoric acid and gum, and devel- 
opment after exposure assisted by a 
weak solution of ammonium hydrox- 
ide or bicarbonate of soda. 

The casein should be clean, uni- 
form, and constant in quality, about 
60 mesh. Since casein will not dis- 
solve in plain water, the ammonium 
hydroxide used in compounding the 
solution should be put into the water 
The fol 


lowing formula has been found satis 


which is used to dissolve it. 


factory . 


OOS SE ET OO eT eee 3 oz. 
oS a re ae ene 40 oz. 
Ammonium Hydroxide ...... 56 OZ. 


When the casein is thoroughly dis- 
solved, filter well and add 41% oz. 
ammonium bichromate stock solution 
weighing 14.2° Baume. 

This makes a fast printing solution 
and should be used exactly as albu- 
men coating is used, except the ex- 
posure time must be reduced. Light 
hardening action may be considerably 
reduced by using potassium bichro- 
mate instead of ammonium bichro- 
mate. It should be noted that not all 
caseins are satisfactory and a trial of 
several brands may be necessary. ‘The 
whirler speed must be very fast with 
the casein formula above, or about 


120 R.P.M. 


When Dye or Opaque 
Won't Lay on a Negative 

This is usually caused by improper 
fixing and washing. ‘To overcome 
the trouble, wash the negative with 
benzol, soak in alcohol for five min- 
utes. 

A weak solution of .005% of some 
wetting agent will also overcome the 
rolling of dye or opaque on a nega- 
tive, but this must be used with cau- 


tion since it induces penetration by 
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the substances and they are difficult 
if not impossible to remove from the 


emulsion if removal is desired. 


A Popular Blanket Wash 
Here is a blanket wash that will 
keep a blanket from becoming spongy. 
| gallon of Acetone 
134 oz. of H ydroquinone 
Lse as follows: Add 12 oz. of the 
above solution to one gallon of gaso- 
line. ‘This solution dries on the blan- 


ket quickly and helps prevent spongi 


ness. 


A New Wrinkle in Making Maps 

\Miake up a bichromated glue coat- 
ing containing blue dye solution and 
A deep 
etch coating solution made of glue 


with blue dve will do the trick. Ex- 


add a few drops of glycerine. 


pose the plate in the usual way, wash 
and flush with a mild counter-etch. 
When the plate is dry it may be 
tusched, painting right over the solids 
of glue coating. The glue is kept 
porous by the glycerine and the tusche 


vOeS through to the metal. 


Micro-Copying, a New 
Source of Business for 
Photo-Lithographers? 


This comment comes trom our 


British friends: “As the war goes on 
the process engraver in Britain has 
still for his chief worry the lack of 
work and not the shortage of mate- 
rials. . . . Uhe micro-film system of 
making records of valuable documents 
has shown great development. since 
the war started and more than one 
process engraver has found it a use 
ful sideline.” 

A technical handbook on Micro 
Ilford 


Limited, in which its uses and advan 


Copying has been issued by 


tages are enumerated, as well as tech 
nical information on the process. 
\liniature reference libraries may 
be made practical and possible by 
ottset. 


become as popular as typewriters or 


Enlargers for reading may 


cameras, Vhis is an era of specializa 
tion and educational training. Space 
and expense make private libraries 
prohibitive, but what about the pop 


ularization of miniature libraries ? 


Contributions Appreciated 


If you want to ask for Technical 


counsel, voice an opinion, register a 
complaint, relate an interesting ex- 
perience or share your knowledge, 
write to “Shop Talk.” 
+ 
Direct Mail Meeting Planned 
The first of a series of One-Day 


Wartime 
which are planned for key cities in 


Advertising Conferences 
all sections of the country, will be 
held in New York City, October 16, 
according to an announcement made 
by the sponsor, Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, Inc. “The one-day 
meetings were decided upon because 
of the cancellation of the annual con- 
vention originally scheduled for St. 
Louis. 

The first of these meetings will be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, and will 
be used as a model on which will be 
based plans for other meetings in 
other cities. The dates for following 
meetings have not vet been decided 
upon. 

The program of the morning ses- 
sion will open with a long-distance 
telephone roundup of direct mail news 
and opinions among leaders of the 
vovernment, supply and equipment 
manufacturers, printers and_ lithog- 
raphers and prominent users of direct 
mail. ‘This is to be followed by a 
talk by G. Lynn Sumner, who will 
discuss the reactions of the business 
man to his morning mail, quoting 
from a recent survey on this subject. 
At this same session industrial adver- 
tisers will take the platform for a 
discussion of the way they are put- 
ting printed promotion to work, fol- 
lowed by a quiz-type discussion of 
what consumers think of current di- 
rect mail efforts. 

‘The yuest speaker at the luncheon 
Babson, head of 
United Business Service, Boston, who 


will outline ““What’s Ahead for Busi 


ness. 


is to be Paul £; 


‘The afternoon sessions will be of 
the round-table variety built around 
“ANTail Order” 
of John R. 
ager of Christian Herald, and ‘Di- 
rect Mail Round Table,” directed by 
Henry Hoke, editor, Reporter of Dt- 
rect Mail Advertising, with discus- 


under the leadership 


Price, circulation man- 


sion by a number of writers and plan- 


ners of mail promotion. Also at this 
session ‘$100,000,000 in Printed Pro- 
motion Will Help Win the War” is 
to be the subject of Edson Dunbar 
of Crocker-McElwain Co. The plans 
of the Graphic Arts Industries Pro- 
motion Committee for enlisting an 
army of ad men and printing crafts- 
men in the war effort will be told. 
Awarding of prizes for the 50 lead- 
ing mail campaigns will be held at 5 
p. m. and J. A. Welch, president of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, and vice-president of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., will submit 
the judges’ report. Plans for a so- 
cial get-together, which is to follow 


a business meeting, will be announced 


later. A registration fee of $5.00 
covers all expenses, including the 
luncheon. Richard Mlessner, vice 


president of DMAA, is to be general 
chairman of the event. 
oe 


Hartford Successor Folds 


Hemisphere Publishing Corp., suc- 
cessor to the plant and equipment of 
the late Hartford Daily News which 
was the first large-scale attempt of a 
daily newspaper to adopt the offset 
process, has followed its predecessor 
in going out of business. 

After the newspaper was discon- 
tinued late in 1940, Herbert Moore, 
president of Transradio Press Serv- 
ice, took over the equipment and 
specialized in the publication of 
weekly and monthly papers and house 
organs. One notable job handled by 
the new firm was the dircraft Jour- 
nal, employee paper of United Air- 
craft. In reporting the liquidation 
move, Mr. Moore stated: “Fortun- 
ately we had completed the major 
part of our experiment with regard 
to offset printing for the entirely new 
kind of newspapers that tomorrow 
will bring.”’ He expressed his con- 
fidence in the future of the use of 
small inexpensive offset presses to re- 
produce local dailies. 

A number of other newspapers are 
being produced by lithography in 
other parts of the country which may 
not be so well covered as the Hartford 
area, and a countless number of house 
magazines and other publications are 


being successfully produced by offset. 
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The Kodagraph Copyboard Hood with the spe- 
cial ultraviolet filters in position in front of 


single-deck arc lamps. 


Automatic 
Color 
Correction 


with the 





KODAK FLUORESCENCE PROCESS 


KETCHES and wash drawings made with Kodak 

Fluorescent Water Colors have color correction 
“built in.” When the copy is illuminated with the 
correct proportion of ultraviolet and white light, 
separation negatives can be made having practically 
complete color correction. 

Furthermore, the eighteen colors provide a full 
range of color combinations with emphasis on their 
reproducibility. No highly saturated colors are in- 
cluded which cannot be reproduced satisfactorily 
with the best process inks. Highlight values are 
improved by the use of a special color, Kodak 
Fluorescent Highlight Water Color No. 19, sold 
separately from the 18-color set. Proofs are cer- 
tain to match the original closely. 

No change whatever is required in the artist’s 
technique. The necessary instructions are conven- 
iently at hand in the cover of the container. For his 
part, the photographer soon becomes accustomed to 
the use of the Kodagraph Copyboard Hood and the 


special filters. Because of the production savings, 


rush orders that formerly had to be refused can be 
accepted with confidence. The Kodak Fluorescence 


Process moves deadlines closer to delivery dates. 


Order Kodak Fluorescence Process equipment and sup- 


plies from your Graphic Arts dealer. 





Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors are supplied in l-ounce jars and 


V4-ounce tubes in eighteen colors and a highlight white. 


Graphic Arts Sales Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Inaccurate, pitted rollers lacking in tough- 
ness and proper inking surface are sabo- 
teurs that reduce output, destroy quality, 
and ruin profits. 

Bingham’s SAMSON (Vulcanized Oil) or 
Bingham LITHO-PRINT (Rubber) Offset Rol- 
lers are your best defense. True and round, 
smooth and tough, they can take the pun- 
ishment of high speed and hard use. 














Nearly a hundred years of roller manufac- 
turing experience behind Bingham Rollers 
is your assurance that they are made 
right—that they will serve you efficiently 
and economically. 

Whatever your roller requirements, con- 
sult the Bingham roller representative near 
you. Any one of sixteen Bingham factories 
will give you prompt service. 











SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, O. 
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BY LAWRENCE GRENNAN 


Mr. Grennan is a member of the offset department of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Connecticut Valley Litho Club. 


HESE are times to try press- 
men’s souls, what with the 
necessary substitutions of new 
materials to replace our old stand- 
bys. But who knows? Some of 
these substitutes may prove more 
satisfactory than the materials we 
have keen in the habit of using. 
The lithographers of today are 
much better prepared than in World 
War I. Today there are research 
laboratories to pave the way. Dont 
think for one minute that means we 
can sit back and “let George do it.” 
By no means. In fact the Connecti- 
cut Valley Litho Club has been or- 
ganized expressly for the purpose of 
“paving the way” and combating dif- 
ficulties in our industry, and the for- 
mation of more clubs such as the 
Connecticut Valley Litho Club and 
the Chicago, New York and Phila- 
delphia Litho Clubs would be one of 
the most useful, timely and appro- 
priate means right now to help both 
employers and employees in this in- 
dustry. Genuine benefits can be de- 
rived by exchanging ideas relating to 
successes and failures encountered 
while using substitute materials. 
Regardless of the difficulties which 
confront us in using the new sub- 
stitutes, many of our old problems 
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still hang fire. How can any litho 
shop, for example, standardize on the 
use of pH control of the water foun- 
tain solution, and keep the sheets of 
paper in a conditioned state unless 
the water fountain solution is under 
control at all times? A nice observa- 
tion of the ramifications of this prob- 
lem is always present in shops that 
operate several presses. On the first 
press the plate carries so much water 
that you can row a boat across it. 
The next one is operating with so 
little water that the plate is drying 
up, while on the third the water is 
merely dripping off the blanket. If 
this situation is allowed to continue 
to exist it will kill the best plate ink 
and paper ever made. 

The offset pressman will always be 
certain of a better looking reproduc- 
tion if he is mindful at all times of 
the importance of operating his press 
with the proper amount of water on 
the plate. We all know that the 
plate transfers the water to the 
blanket, and the blanket in turn 
It stands 
to reason that excess water on the 
sheets will change the moisture con- 
tent of it, causing the sheet to ex- 
pand. On the other hand the plate 
may be carrying enough water to run 


transfers it to the sheets. 


OK for a short time, and then tor 
some reason dry up. The pressman 
should know the cause of this, but 
invariably the first thing he does is 
run for the water fountain, and 
throw a sponge full of water on to 
dampening rollers, which will take 
care of the dry-up on the plate all 
right, but will cause the sheets to curi 
up and change their moisture con- 
tent. When this job goes through 
the press the next time, the pressman 
will observe that some sheets register, 
while others are out a mile. He 
concludes that it must be the condi 
tion of the stock. It is without a 
doubt, but he does not realize that he 
caused that 
throwing excess 


condition himself by 
water on to the 
dampening rollers. 

Thousands of dollars have been 
spent by owners of lithographing 
shops and paper manufacturers to 
control relative humidity and tem- 
perature variations, trying to mini 
mize our register difficulties. Yet 
many, many times this money is liter- 
ally thrown out the window because 
of improper setting of dampening 


rollers and control of the water 


fountain. It becomes more and more 
necessary for us to standardize on 
our methods of production, of which 
dampening rollers and water fountain 
are only two examples, before we 
can possibly expect to handle substi- 
tute materials successfully, and pro- 
duce the finished product which we 
have a right to expect of ourselves, 
and which others have a right to ex- 
pect of us. 
* 


Hoe to Print Posters 


Winning posters of a nationwide 
war poster contest will be reproduced 
in full color by R. Hoe & Company, 
offset press manufacturers, who have 
also donated four of the war bond 
prizes being offered. 

‘The contest is sponsored by Artists 
for Victory, the Council for Democ- 
racy and the Museum of Modern 
Art, and prizes are seven $300 war 
bonds. ‘The competition opened Au- 
gust 10 and will close October 15. 

Rules and entry blanks may be ob- 
tained from National War Poster 
Competition, Artists for Victory, Inc., 


101 Park Ave., New York. 
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“Gertrude .. . The Snob” on a 110-line screen negative & 
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SHARP DOTS AND DENSE BLACKS... 
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Be 


WITH DU PONT “QUALITY CONTROLLED” NEGATIVES 


This litthe number 


on the negative is a 


of the well known 
Du Pont chemical 





research and product control. It 
identifies the exact emulsion and 
manufacturing conditions of that 
particular sheet of film. 


lt is your assurance of getting high 
density and sharp contrast with the 


crystal-clear safety base. 


It’s your guarantee of high resolving 
power for excellent results in half- 
tone dots and fine line work. 


GRAPHIC ARTS “Photolith” FILM , 


£6. u. 5. par ore 


working symbol of 


It’s easy to switch to du Pont 

*Photolith” Film. Use your regu- 
lar developing and ete hing me thods. 
This film is sstheiinaiiatin sensi- 
tive to blue, blue-green, green and 
yellow, permitting use of the usual 
correction filters for copy that is 


colored or stained. 


It’s easy to handle, too. The hard, 
glossy emulsion surface resists 
scratches yet engraves smoothly. 
Low water absorption insures quick 
drying. Flat lying expedites making 
of set-ups. KE. [. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Depart- 
ment, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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on Du Pont Graphic Arts Film! 
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NTRICTER control over materi- 
S als, to permit more equitable dis- 
tribution to essential users, is con- 
templated by the War Production 
Board for the approaching fourth 
quarter operations. 

Various steps have been taken to 
provide a more stringent check on the 
flow of materials than was possible 
under the former system of issuing 
“blank check” priority ratings. While 
the priority rating system is. still 
operating, the trend is toward more 
complete allocations through opera- 
tion of the Production Requirements 
Plan and various special orders regu- 
lating specific materials. 

PRP is the plan under which large 
metals users are permitted specific 
quantities of materials for three-month 
requirements. ‘This plan does not in 
itself greatly affect the lithographic 
industry, but the trend toward alloca- 
tions which it exemplifies has a direct 
bearing on the industry. 

First important manifestation of 
this trend toward allocations with re- 
spect to lithographers came in an 
amendment to the rubber conservation 
order. 

Now subect to complete allocations 
are most of the printing and publish- 
ing equipment using rubber, whereas 
formerly 70 percent of previous opera- 


tions’ requirements was permitted. 
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Under terms of the new order, use 
of rubber for any of these requirements 
is subject to approval by the Director 
General for Operations of WPB. 

Included among the items subject 
to complete allocations are printing 
plates (excluding rubber stamps, box 
dies, band daters, and toy stamps) ; 
cutting rubbers; finger print rolls and 
finger print rubber; offset and news- 
paper blankets; printers’ rollers; rub- 
ber solution for wet plate negatives, 
and suction cups for printers’ equip- 
ment. 

While there is no indication cur- 
rently as to how this system of allocat- 
ing rubber will work on the industry, 
it is indicated that the likelihood is for 
the industry’s requirements to be met 
in large part. 

The fact that the industry's rubber 
requirements are included among the 
list of items which are to obtain rub- 
ber by allocation is held to indicate 
that some prior consideration will be 
given to lithographers’ needs. “he 


list comprises so-called essential uses. 


HE importance of advertising de- 
spite wartime conditions of 
scarcity and conversion to war work 
has been cited in Washington. One 
important development along these 


lines came with the announcement of 





a project to maintain advertising in 
the other Americas. 

This project, announced by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs, calls for enlisting 
the cooperation of businessmen in this 
country who are interested in foreign 
trade. It is designed to maintain 
markets and good will in fields where 
conversion to war work or shipping 
difficulties have presented a problem 
on post-war markets. 

The project is in the form of a 
planned and co-ordinated advertising 
program of an educational nature, 
which will explain to the other coun 
tries in the hemisphere reasons for 
shortages of United States production 
and other related information. ‘The 
program has been worked out in co 
operation with the Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury, State and 
other government agencies, and will 
be explained by Government repre 
sentatives to individual businessmen. 
Also to be explained will be how ad- 
vertisers may charge expenses for such 
purposes against income taxes. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, in explain- 
ing the project, said: 

“United States industry has every 
incentive to maintain good will and 


markets built up in the other Ameri- 
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cas through many years of hard work 
and through large advertising expen- 
ditures. At the moment, it is difficult 
for our manufacturers and exporters 
to supply many products normally 
exported, to hemisphere markets. 
‘But when victory is won, these in 
dustries once more will turn back to 
the products ot peacetime economy. 
Then good will and trade names 
maintained through the war _ period 
will count in the resumption of normal 


trades.” 


F ‘ew [ES of price rulings to clari- 
fy the status of the graphic arts 
field under price control is being care- 
fully gone over by the OPA. 

In charge of this development, in 
the formulation of the regulations and 
their administration, is Joseph  P. 
Merriam, newly appointed to the post 
of chief of the Printing and Publish- 
ing Unit in the OPA Paper and Pa- 
per Products Branch. Mr. Merriam 
comes to the OPA from R. H. Macy 
& Co. of New York, where he was 
department manager of books and sta- 
tionery. 

According to Mr. Merriam, the 
plan for regulating prices in the in- 
dustrv is largely the working out of 
a method for the lithographic indus- 
try, among other phases of printing 
and publishing, to determine the appli- 
cation of price control to his products 
in the light of the peculiar conditions 
in the industry. 

OPA recognizes the difficulty of 
pricing lithographers’ output by using 
March price levels, and has taken into 
serious account the fact that litho- 
graphers’ March output may bear no 
similarity to current products — in 
other words, that a _ lithographer 
creates a new product with virtually 


every job he undertakes. 


Offset Coated 
(from page 28) 


depth very quickly and the ink dries 
95° from the top down. 

“A kiss impression is needed and 
much care must be taken in the make- 
ready of a job that is to be produced 
on coated papers. 

“We find that the best results are 
obtained by mixing our inks with No. 
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§ varnish and corn starch, and by 
running as little water as_ possible. 
For improving the quality of produc 
tion, the press is slowed up.” 

One of the largest lithographic 
houses in the eastern market reports 
that it is turning out a considerable 
volume of work on coated stock. 
This coated business has developed 
over a period of six years. ‘The first 
recommendation made by this house 
was the careful preparation of the 
negative, especially on half tone 
work. It must be made so it will 
print clearly and sharply. The ink 
adjustments must be finely made and 
the blanket must not be too tacky, or 
picking may result. On press deliv- 
ery, some jobs on heavy stock with 
large areas of color may offset if piled 
more than 250 to 300 sheets on press 
delivery, although on other jobs there 
is practically no limit on the number 
of sheets that can be stacked without 
offsetting. This house runs many 
jobs on coated stock on four-color 
presses. ‘The production speed de- 
pends again on the particular job, but 
production speed is often slowed up 
due to special care and adjustments. 
This particular firm has found the 
lighter weight coated two sides, too 
light for most jobs. To sum it all 
up, an executive of the company said, 
“Coated work is always tricky and 
takes a great deal of care, but we 
work very closely with our ink and 
paper suppliers, and get very good 
results.” To back up this statement 
he showed your reporter a four-color 
letterpress job which had been re-run 
by offset on coated stock with glossy 
inks. ‘The offset job had far more 
sparkle and brilliance than the other. 


Protest Army Map Plant 


(from page 34) 


the war, we want every dime spent 
for non-essentials eliminated.” 
From Kansas: 
. we respectfully urge you to 
not approve request of Army Air Corps 
for large appropriation to establish 
big lithographic plant at St. Louis. Be- 
lieve cooperation with lithograph com- 
panies would provide production and 
necessary protection for military in- 
formation.” 


From Massachusetts: 

= we strongly object to the 
granting of this appropriation because 
of the lithographic equipment already 


available in plants throughout the 
United States capable and willing to 
do this work for the Army Air Corps 
and for all other Government De- 
partments.” 


From Missouri: 

undoubtedly, this has been 
given considerable thought and has 
much merit, coming as it does from the 
source of Colonel Swanson. How- 
ever ... we are informed that there 
is sufficient idle lithographic equipment 
in St. Louis, to say nothing of other 
lithographic centers, to produce all the 
map work which the Government could 
possibly require.” 
From Nebraska: 

“ . . . as you probably know the 
printers and _ lithographers of the 
United States are all having their 
troubles keeping their plants open. If 
the government would pass out some 
of the work that they are now doing 
in Washington it would relieve the 
situation among printers and lithog- 
raphers a great deal. I hope you will 
see... that the taxpayers’ money is not 
invested in equipment which will 
jeopardize the business of lithographers 
and printers all over the United 
States.” 

From New York: 

plenty of idle plants all over 
country to handle such jobs without 
duplication by new plant.” 

“|... we are in a position to know 
that there are any number of lithog- 
raphers and map companies throughout 
the United States capable of handling 
this work for the Government 
in our opinion (such a plant) would 
not make for the furtherance of Ameri- 
can Wartime Economy.” 

; we wish to register outraged 
protest against Government discrim- 
ination against the graphic arts in- 
dustry in even considering such an ap- 
propriation.” 

. under normal conditions, there 
are three lithographic presses in the 
New York market for every order 
placed. Now, when the volume is 
shrunk to perhaps 33% of 1941, there 
are probably 10 presses available for 
every order placed.” 

From Ohio 

“This Association (The Franklin 
Typothetae of Cincinnati), represent- 
ing the Lithographic Industry of the 
Miami Valley District . . . production 
capacity entirely adequate for any 
possible requirements for lithographed 
map production is available in almost 
any industrial section of the country.” 
From Pennsylvania 

“There are sizeable lithographic 
plants strategically located in every 
section of the United States, practically 
all of them running on single shift and 
doing only an average of 52% of ca- 
pacity volume. We do not think it is 
good policy therefore to construct new 
facilities - 

From Wisconsin 

proposed plant for Air Corps 
at St. Louis is definitely not needed at 
this time.” 
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Lithographed in 4 colors 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


WoveE & SPECIAL FINISHES 


Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren’s Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 











Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
ALBANY, N. ¥ Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA. GA Sloan Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, Mp 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


Baton RouGe, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA Strickland Paper Company 
Bois IDAH Zellerbach Paper Company 
I Mass Storrs & Bement Company 
BUFFALO, N. ¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ Caskie Paper Company, Ine 
Cuicaco, Iii Chicago Paper Company 
CINCINNA On 


The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


aetiisaats Mima 
Cosveiann. On { The Petrequin Paper Company 


The Alling & Cory Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver, Coro. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co 
Des Moines, lowa Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Micu. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EUGENE, Or! Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort WortnH, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
FRESNO, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 

GRAND Rapips, Micu 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, Mont 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, Inc 

KANSAS City, M Midwestern Paper Company 
LANSING, Micu The Weissinger Paper Company 


LittLeE Rock. ARK Western Newspaper Union 
Arkansas Paper Company 


LonG Beacu, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY Miller Paper Company, In 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, Im 
MILWAUKEE, WIS Nackie Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Newark, N. J ) 
Lathrop Paper Company, In 
New Haven, CONN Storrs & Bement Company 
New ORLEANS, La Alco Paper Company, In 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

\! ithrop Paper Company, Inc 

The Alling & Cory Company 

New York City J. E. Linde Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 

( Marquardt & Company, In 

Schlosser Paper Corporation 

OAKLAND, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 

OMAHA, NEB 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

D. L. Ward Company 

PHILADELPHIA, PA The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 

PHOENIX, ARIZ Zellerbach Paper Company 
PitTSBURGH, Pa The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, Mt C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, OR} Zellerbach Paper Company 
RENO, NEV Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 


{ Beacon Paper Company 
( Tobey Fine Papers, In 
Sr. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Sat Lake City, Urtan Zellerbach Paper Company 


Str. Lours, Mo 


San Dieco, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
Saw Francisco, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 
SHREVEPORT, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
The Paper House of New England 


Stockton, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
TOPEKA, KAN Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N. ¥ Troy Paper Corporation 
TULSA, OKLA Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
WaLta WALLA, Wasn. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. (¢ Stanford Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New York ¢ y (Export) National Paper& Type ¢ 


leen r Branche n 40 cities in Latin America 
ind Vi 
AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd 


Agents for Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Parker Brothers photograph by Creative Photographers, Inc. 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 














WOVE + SAXONY + HOMESPUN - LINEN - HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 

sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “‘pro- 


duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 
Write for free booklet —“How Will It Print by Offset” 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Better Paper Better Printing 





Printing Papers 
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Release Additional Details on 


New American Container Line 


When tin and other metals were 
curtailed by the Metal Conservation 
Program for the manufacture of 
many types of metal containers, Can 
Companies were faced with the pros- 
pect of having much of their metal 
lithographing and coating equipment 
idle. Such prospects indicated that al- 
though a large amount of specialized 
equipment would be available, a short- 
age of containers would exist, and the 
obvious trend towards paper and fibre 
containers would create demands 
which would overtax existing equip- 
ment designed especially for fibre 
container manufacture. Because of 
this, many manufacturers for which 
tin and other metals were not avail- 
able for some. products began con- 
sidering the manufacture of paper 
and fibre containers to supply their 
customers’ requirements. 

One of these manufacturers, the 
American Can Company, which oper- 
ates 38 metal lithographing plants, 
began work on the problem in an ef- 
fort to utilize the facilities of metal 
container manufacture, including the 
lithographing of labels on the flat 
sheets before can fabrication so as to 
eliminate the necessity of mounting 
paper labels. The outcome of this 
work was their recent announcement 
of a new method of fibre container 
manufacture utilizing existing equip- 
ment formerly used for the manufac- 
ture of metal containers. Of course, 
certain. mechanical changes were 
necessary to effect this changeover. 

The entire process, although still 
in the semi-experimental stage with 
minor problems yet to be overcome, 
has been developed within the last 
six months since the restriction of tin 
and other metals for non-essential 
use. Officials of the American Can 
Company have stated that, in order 
to contribute their efforts to the eas- 
ing of the war-time situation for the 
entire container industry, the process 


is being released to other can com- 
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panies on a non-profit license arrange- 
ment, so that all manufacturers may 
make use of what otherwise might be 
idle equipment. The few companies 
which have already entered into this 
licensing arrangement have not, in 
most cases, completed the necessaiy 
adiustment period in their own plants 
and, therefore, are not yet in a pesi 
tion to operate the process commer- 
cially. 

The American Can Company pro- 
duces several million paper milk con- 
tainers weekly and, although these are 
labeled by a letter press printing pro- 
cess, much of the knowledge gained in 
their manufacture was applicable to 
the new problem. The paper stock 
used for the new type fibre containers 
is practically the same as that used in 
their present fibre milk containers. 
‘The stock is cut to approximately the 
same size as that formerly required 
for tinplate layouts, lithographed on 
regular metal printing presses, sueared 
te correct body blank size, formed int 
bodies on converted body makers, and 
tops and bottoms applied by the same 
equipment used for metal container 
manufacture. 

Since the paper stock used possesses 
ample stiffness which allows it to act 
much the same as tin plate in this re- 
spect, little difficulty is encountered 
using regular metal lithographing 
presses. However, wherever magnetic 
rolls were formerly used for convey- 
ing metal sheets in lithographing and 
coating equipment, it was necessary to 
devise a friction roll arrangement to 
handle and convey the sheets. Of 
course, other adjustments had to be 
made, and some minor replacement 
parts had to be developed. Special 
inks are necessary because the inks 
must be dry after passage through the 
press ovens due to the necessity of 
hand stripping the ovens. Wet ink 
would cause off-setting during the 
stripping operation. ‘The ink drying 
problem is considerably different from 


ordinary offset paper printing, be- 
cause ordinarily with paper printing 
there is no necessity for disturbing the 
printed stock after delivery to the 
stack and the ink is allowed to dry 
before the stock is disturbed. ‘The 
inks are also considerably different 
from those used for metal lithography, 
as they must dry at slightly above 
room temperatures to minimize paper 
shrinkage and in approximately 15 to 
20 minutes baking time. 

Gluing of the side seam presented 
some difficulties. However, aftet 
considerable experimental work, ar- 
rangements were worked out which 
performed the job satisfactorily and 
still allowed efficient operating speeds. 
Metal or fibre ends, as the case may 
be, are applied by the same seaming 
equipment as used for metal can 
manufacture. 

Coating of organic lacquers is also 
required on the inside of fibre con- 
tainers for the purpose of making the 
containers moisture and product te- 
sistant. It is also the practice to apply 
a varnish over the lithography to give 
the container a better appearance. 

Because of the limited strength of 
fibre containers made by this method, 
only small and medium sized contain- 
ers have been produced so far, such as 
those used for talcum powder, clean- 
ing compounds, tobacco, spices, etc. 
‘The containers are best adapted to dry 
products, although there is the possi- 
bility that slightly moist products may 
be successfully packed in fibre as soon 
as suitable resistant coatings have 
been developed. 

The appearance of fibre containers 
is very similar to the corresponding 
metal containers, and the quality of 
the lithography on the paper contain- 
ers appears equal to that of similar 
metal containers. 

. 


Walkout a Mistake 


The recent walkout of members of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers’ 
Union at the Brooks Bank Note Co., 
Springfield, Mass., was the result of 
a misunderstanding, according to J. 
Loring Brooks, Jr., plant manager. 
He declared that the new employees, 
unfamiliar with the labor practices of 


the company were responsible. 
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We’re not astronomers . . 
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maybe if we were we could tell you definitely 
that there would be a total eclipse at 2:37'2 
P. M. on June 27th, 1954. 


But what we can tell you with all the assurance 
in the world, is that we have an ECLIPSE of 
our own—ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK, which 


you can count on foday, right in your own shop. 


If you want to be sure of giving your customers 
quality halftone work that possesses excellent 
tinctorial strength and never fades, if you want 
to be sure of always maintaining uniform quality 


on your jobs, hitch your wagon to this star. 


You don't have to be an astronomer to see the 
advantages of ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK—all 


you have to do is try it ia your own pressroom. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


* * * * * 


















NO -GLARE SURFACE ON 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM LEDGER 
SPLLUS UP PRUDUCTIUN 





Glare tires the eyes, slows down bookkeeping 


operations and otherwise impairs efficiency. 
Guard against this waste of time and energy by 
using MECHANO FORM LEDGER—the paper 


with the no-glare surface that increases work 


output. 


MECHANO FORM (50°, cotton fibers) costs no 
more. Yet it gives you the advantages of no-glare 
surface, strength for use as machine or manual 
records, and a wide range of colors that permits 
color-control of miscellaneous forms. ME- 


CHANO FORM is available in a full range of 


colors, sizes and weights. 


Write for the Mechano Form Ledger and Index reference 
book. It is available through all Parsons’ Paper Mer- 


chants or direct from the mill. 


BONDS 
Parsons 
e 
INDEX 
PAPER COMPANY HOLYOKE MASS. 
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Litho Club Plans Meeting 
The fall season of the New York 
Wednesday 


evening, September 23, with a dinner 


Litho Club will open 


meeting at the Builders Club, 2 Park 
Ave. L. F. 


Pont de Nemours & Co., will be the 


Livingston, of E. I. du 


speaker, and will demonstrate a rela- 


tionship between lithography and 


agricultural products. “The meeting 


is scheduled for 6:30 p. m. 
* 


Bachmann Joins Air Cadets 

Charles Bachmann, one of three 
sons of Frank E. Bachmann of Bach- 
mann Reproduction Service, New 
York, has recently joined the Army 
Air Cadets, and will be subject to 
early call. Charles is an experienced 
flier and already holds a flying cer- 
tificate in the Civil Aeronautical Au- 
thority. “wo other sons, Alvin and 
George, are also active in_ their 
father’s organization. 

o 


Rand Avery—Barta Merge 

Rand Avery-Gordon ‘Taylor of 
Boston, and The Barta Press of Cam- 
Mass., 


printers, have joined their interests 


bridge, lithographers and 
and operations are now being carried 
on at the former’s plant at 871 Com- 
Robert A. 


Whidden is president of the former 


monwealth Ave., Boston. 


company and Harry A. Wheeler is 
head of Barta. Charles E. Mallett, 
Rand Avery-Gordon ‘Taylor execu- 
tive, was recently elected a director 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. 
2 

Chicago NAPL Meets 

Rex Howard of Peoria Blue Print 
& Photopress Co., Peoria, Ill., and a 
director of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers, was a speaker 
at the first fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s Chicago section, Sept. 10. 
Mr. Howard reported on action taken 


for the advancement of the industry 
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at the national convention in Cleve- 
land in July. Other speakers sched- 
uled included R. G. Patterson, of 





Rex Howard 


Agta-Ansco, who discussed “Halftone 
Separation “Technique,” and Louis 
Hraback, of Sleight Metallic Ink Co., 
whose topic was “Water Absorption 
Into Litho Ink.”” Plans for resump- 
tion of N. A. P. L.'s “Quick Educa- 
tion’ courses were also considered. 


N. Y. Litho Group to Meet 

“The Lithographic Industry's Po- 
sition in ‘Voday’s Turmoil,” will be 
the subject of a discussion by Benja- 
min M. Robinson, at the September 
17 meeting of the New York Photo- 
He will 


discuss matters affecting the industry, 


Lithographers Association. 


including such questions as the estab- 
lishment of lithographic plants by 
yovernment agencies, competition for 
craftsmen between industry and gov- 
ernment, training of women for litho- 
graphic work, and the availability of 
craftsmen. The dinner meeting will 
be held at the Building Trades Club, 
2 Park Avenue, and industry execu- 
tives are invited whether or not they 
are members of the association. Six- 
thirty is the starting time. Among 
scheduled business is the election of 


cfhcers for the coming year. 


Meyering Father and Son Die 
Richard B. Meyering, 43, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Genesee Valley 
Rochester, N. Y., died September 3, 
His death 


Lithograph Co., 


following a long illness. 
was preceded August 20 by the death 
of his father, Herman B. Mevering, 
74, president and one of the founders 
of the same company. ‘The older Mr. 
Meyering entered the trade many 
vears ago with the Karle Lithographic 
Co., in Rochester. In 1913 he be- 
came one of the founders of the Gene- 
see firm and served as president until 
the time of his death. The younger 
man had been associated with the 
company for 20 years, and was also 
prominent in civic affairs. Surviving 
are his widow, four children, two 
brothers, William J. and Rudolph 
H., and a sister. 


Offer Course in Baltimore 

A course of free evening classes cov- 
ering the field of lithography, printing 
and design is announced by the Ortt- 
mar Mergenthaler School of Printing, 
Baltimore. 
for September 30 and classes will be- 


Registration is scheduled 
gin October 5. Courses will cover 
hand composition, typographic layout, 
linotype, monotype, presswork, litho 
camera and darkroom, albumin and 
deep-etch plate making, litho layout, 
reproduction techniques, arrangement 
patterns, gaining and focusing atten- 
tion, and application of design princi- 
ples. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the school at 
Greenmount Avenue and Eager 
Street, Baltimore. 


Silk Screen Approaches Litho 
Offset Gravure, Chicago, has an- 
nounced development of a new silk 
screen method which, it is claimed, 
permits the nearest approach to lithog- 
raphy ever attained in this reproduc- 


tion process. 
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Tsu Min. an ink inspector during the Tang Dynasty 
A.D. 618 t be » fe n ink maker that 
is name was forged on ink cakes as late as the fourteent! Yes, Tsu Min carved quite a name for himself. But ink making has come a long 
a . M levelobed ee S way since his time—particularly the manutacture of lithographic inks. Today 
century. The formula which Tsu Min developed was kept 
new names and new processes are prominent. And among these is the name 
t 


H. D. ROOSEN, which for the past half century has stood for the highest in 
lithographic ink quality, the most progressive in lithographic ink manufacture. 
Whenever pressmen think of lithographic ink they think of ROOSEN inks and 
for a very good reason: they know they can depend on them! Yes. old Tsu Min 
was quite a boy, but when the history of ink in this century is written the name 
H. D. ROOSEN will be writ large. too. 


H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: Ft. of 20th and 21st Sts. 
Branches 
Chicago: 623 So. Clark Street Boston, Mass.: Kendall Sq. Bidg., Cambridge Havana, Cuba: Inquisidor No. 513-515 
Mexico, D. F.: 2a Calle, De Victoria 67 South American Agencies 


s known that the glue he 


y guarded secret, but 1 


‘ el wa pecia n tion of deer intiers. 


Baltimore: 3432 Kenyon Ave. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 














‘CR is far more than just 
part of our name. It means to 
ALL PLATES our customers that our plates can be MILL 
mela = = depended on to give first-class results 
INCLUDING THOSE because from start to finish the graining SELECTED 
REGRAINED FOR is handled by experts of long experi- METAL 
MULTILITH ence. Our plates are made right to USED 
} work right—they are reliable! EXCLUSIVELY 
ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and 
GRAINED Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rotaprint (MADE IN U.S.A.) 
Presses, in fact for all the lithograph 
trade. 




















A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 1916 
17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N. Y. ¢ Phone: BEekman aes 
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Map Maker Talks 
W. S. Miller, 


Denoyer-Geppert 


executive of the 


Ce“. offset 


makers, Chicago, addressed a luncheon 


map 


meeting of the Pan-American Coun- 
With him 


he brought for display a newly pro- 


cil of that city recently. 


duced set of sixteen maps, labeled in 
English and Spanish and portraying 
the geography, history, economics, 
military position and other facts about 
North, Central and South America. 
These, Mr. Miller told his hearers, 
were created to further the national 
“Good Neighbor” 


movement for solidarity 


policy and the 


throughout 
Many De- 


noyer-Geppert maps are printed en- 


the western hemisphere. 


tirely in Spanish, he said, and he also 


revealed that recently the company 


was consulted on the possibility of 
producing printed in native 


Hindu 


India. 


maps 
dialects for circulation in 
* 


Milprint Issues Brochure 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
lithographers, specializing in produc- 
tion of packaging materials, has issued 
a brochure, entitled ‘“Milprint Vic- 
tory Packaging,” which outlines what 
the company is doing in the packag- 
ing field for both military and civilian 
uses under war conditions. Sugges- 


tions and information are included 
regarding use of bags, cartons, cello- 
phane, Pliofilm and other containers 
as replacements for tin, rubber or 


plastics. “The company’s “creative 


lithography” department and other 
facilities are also presented in word 
and picture. 


* 
Plant Gives 11 Men 
me Be 
and planograph department manager 
for Miagill-Weinsheimer Co., Chi- 


cago, reports that his plano depart- 


Barlow,. research director 


ment has contributed more men to 
the armed forces than any other de- 
partment of this big Chicago litho 
plant. Numbering eleven in all, up 
to August 15, they are scattered from 
Most 
recent reason for departmental pride 


is Oakley 


and a licensed civilian air pilot before 


Iceland to Australia, he said. 
Stevens, plano pressman 


the war. 


Returning for a visit, while 
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on furlough, Stevens reported that 
after completing an army course for 
flying instructors, he had been assigned 
to train combat plane pilots in ‘Texas. 
Carl Mason, another employee, is pre- 
paring to become a glider pilot. 


e 
Armed Forces to Buy Direct 


Contracts which amount to 
$20,000,000 in Navy 


printing will be let directly to print- 


may 
Army and 
ers and lithographers without the ne- 
cessity of clearing through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, according to 
an announcement made after the re- 
cent meeting of Hon. Augustus E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer, the Joint 
Printing, and other 
Pro- 
curement Officers, and representatives 
of WPB. 


facilitate quick deliveries and conform 


Committee on 


representatives including Army 
This move is expected to 


with good transportation policies. 
The Government Printing Office is 
already doing business with some 
+,000 printing plants, and this latest 
move is expected to help the printer 
and lithographer to play an even 
more important part in producing the 
vast quantities of wartime govern- 
ment printing, according to observers. 
W PB has established a Printing Pol- 
icy Committee made up of represen- 


tatives of various federal agencies and 


from the armed forces, which will 
regulate various requirements. 
a 
Hailparn in Air Corps 
A leave of absence has been 


Albert 


tive vice-president of Einson-Freeman 


granted to Hailparn, execu- 
Company, New York Lithographing 
house. He will serve as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Corps. 


“Idea Gallery” Opened 
Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, has 
“Gallery of Printed 


723 S. Wells 


lithographers 


arranged a 
Ideas” in their office at 
st., for the benefit of 
and printers who are invited to exam- 
ine samples of printed matter that 
is proving popular and effective under 
wartime conditions. Advertising ma- 
terial used by leading companies is 
shown, together with suggestions for 


future promotional work. 





Announce Ad Course Plans 

plans have been an- 
the 
Selling Course sponsored each year 
by the Advertising Club of New 
York. Present plans call for an in- 
troductory Wednesday, 
October 14, which will be free to all 


Preliminary 


nounced — for Advertising and 


session on 


who are interested. Regular lectures 


held October 19 
and ‘Thursday 


will be and each 


Monday 


through 26 sessions and speakers will 


thereafter 


include outstanding authorities in 


many phases of advertising. Follow 


ing the regular lecture sessions a 
series of clinics will be conducted on 
copy writing, radio production, sales 
production, 


Herbert 


promotion, advertising 


and salesmen’s problems. 
L.. Stephen of Printers Ink is chair 
man ot the committee in charge. The 
place for the lectures has not yet been 
upon. In_ the these 


decided past 


courses have been well attended by 
those desiring to break into the ad 
vertising field, and by others actively 
held 


brush up on certain phases of work 


engaged in the who wish to 
or who wish to learn of new develop 


ments. 
e 


Issue Ink Specifications 


‘The Board, Fort Bel 
voir, Va., has developed a tentative 
EBP No. 214 


ing lithographic inks for Army map 


Engineer 


specification- cover 
reproduction, Copies obtainable from 
the Procurement or Supply Section, 
Office, Chief of Engineers, 21st St. 
and Virginia Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, 1. C. 
discussed at the Cleveland meeting of 


the N. A. P. L. 


Outdoor Wins Case 


This is the specification 


A decision favorable to the out 
door advertising industry was_ ren- 


dered recently by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, when an ordinance 


outlawing most types of outdoor ad- 


vertising was declared invalid. ‘The 
ordinance was instituted by the Bor- 
ough of Rutherford. The Court 


ruled that it was not a proper exer- 
cise of police control, that it was not 
designed to promote public safety or 
general welfare, and that, in effect, 
it seized private property. 
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YOUR COOPERATION MAKES 
FOR GOOD INKS 


In pressrooms throughout the country Sinclair & Carroll inks are chosen for their all around 
dependability and good color strength. The responsible leadership and management back 
of every Sinclair & Carroll ink you buy mean value to you during this period of national 
emergency over and above the price per pound. Our efforts will be directed toward 
maintaining tried and true standards. When and where necessary our laboratories will be 
at work developing new and equivalent products in your behalf. ... We welcome your 
cooperation as well as the opportunities you afford us to supply your ink requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 
LITHO INKS OFFSET 


991 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


-HICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pic 345 Battery St. 211 Decatur St. 
Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Magnolia 1968 

















A MIE a MPSS: e 
. For the ‘Duration 

THESE VITAL LITHOGRAPHIC NECESSITIES ARE AVAILABLE 

DIRECT FROM US OR FROM OUR DEALERS — promptly 
CHAMPION Albumen Concentrate SOLIO—Self-Gumming Agent, for use in the Fountain 
B.P.B. (Albumen) Solution (Ready-to-use) SAV-A-LAC Intensifier (Purple) 
JIFFY Developing Ink GRIPTITE Intensifier, apply direct to Coated Plate 
JIFFY Heavy Developing Ink (for deep etch) = 
TRANSOL Developing Ink oop rma 
LITH-VILO Plate Etch 
DR. ZUBER’S PLATE ETCH (dry salts) NEGATIVE STAIN—Black or Red 
IMPERIAL Fountain Solution Concentrate Liquid TUSCHE 
GUM ARABIC Solution DUMORE Asphaltum—Plate Preserver and Wash-out 

MULTILITH OPERATORS — send for our catalogue of preparations 
for Plate-Making and Press Operation, etc. — FREE 

LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GAIPC Awaits WPB Approval 


Plans for the $100,000 graphic arts 
promotion campaign are awaiting a 
decision from 
Board 


under way. 


final “stop” or “go” 
the War 


the campaign can get 


Production before 
The plan is intended to educate the 
printer, lithographer and the adver- 
tising man to the importance of tying 
in all printed advertising, wherever 
possible, with the public 
program of the Office of War Infor- 
The Graphic Arts Indus- 


relations 


mation. 


tries Promotion Committee, whose 
formation was reported last month, 
will announce its further plans to 
after 


carry out the program, only 


definite governmental approval has 
been obtained. Edson Dunbar of 
Crocker-McElwain, Holyoke, Mass., 
is chairman of the committee. 

Ken R. Dyke, Chief Liaison Ofh- 
cer, Advertising Division of the War 
Information Office, said of the pro- 
gram, “It should be most helpful in 
encouraging further cooperation with 
the government in its many public re- 
lation tasks . There is no doubt 
that the printing industry can do an 
outstanding job along these general 
lines, particularly if it familiarizes it- 
self with the needs of government 
along public relations lines. I am 
sure that vou will be interested to 
know that the advertising division of 
this office is planning to produce, 
monthly, what will be known as the 
The ob- 


jectives of this War Guide will be to 


‘Advertising War Guide.’ 


acquaint advertisers, agencies and 
media with the complete list of the 
current government public relations 
tasks. At the present time there are 
some 30 such jobs ranging all the 


way from Recruiting to Rationing.” 


Conlan of Crescent Ink Dies 
Walter Conlan, founder and presi- 
dent of Crescent Ink and Color Co., 
Philadelphia, died September 6 at St. 
Francis Hospital, Miami Beach, Fla., 
following a period of ill health. He 
has been active in the trade for many 
years, having organized the Crescent 
Funeral Services 
Patrick’s Church, 


company in 1918. 


were held in St. 


Philadelphia. 
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This poster was part of a wide range of advertising material contributed by Chicago 
lithographers, printers, and paper manufacturers toward the recent Navy Month drive for 
Navy recruits. The Big 4 of the Outdoor Advertising Campaign are shown beneath the official 
U. S. Navy photograph “Fly for the Navy.” Reading from left to right—Wm. R. Felton, Clar- 


ence T. Fairbanks, Commander Carl G. Olson and Burr L. Robbins. 


Clarence T. Fair- 


banks, president of Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. was chairman of the printing 


committee for the drive. 


Among those who received a Certificate of Thanks from the 


Chicago Recruiting Office of the United States Navy, were Buckley Dement & Company, 
Centrat Envelope and Lithographing Company, Central Printing & Litho. Co., Chicago Show 
Printing Co., Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., The Inland Press, Inc., Stromberg-Allen 


& Company, and Thormod Monsen & Son, Inc. 


Paper houses that furnished the stock for 


the various items included: J. W. Butler Paper Co., Chicago Paper Company, Dwight Bros. 
Paper Co., Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., Moser Paper Company, and West Virginia Pulp 


& Paper Co. 
ciates and Superior Engraving Company. 


Kodak Introduces Bulletin 


The first Bulletin 
for the Graphic Arts has just been 
Kodak Co., 


The new publica- 


issue of the 


published by Eastman 
Rochester, N. Y. 
tion brings practical suggestions to 
persons engaged in the various photo- 
mechanical reproduction — processes, 
and describes new products and proc- 
esses developed by the company. 
Copies may be obtained regularly by 
writing to the Graphic Arts Sales 


Division of the company. 





Ask Lithographers’ Aid 
For Red Cross Month 


Lithographers preparing 1943 calen- 
dars have been asked, by the American 
Red Cross to designate March as Red 
Cross Month. Red Cross officials 
realize that many 1943 calendars have 
already been produced, but request 
that on those now being planned this 
designation be made as an aid to the 
March drive next year. 











Other contributing firms included G. H. Robinson, W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 


Herbert Mackenzie Dies 


Herbert C. Mackenzie, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the east- 
Ideal Roller and 


Manufacturing Co. until his retire- 


ern. division of 


ment in April, 1942, died September 
&, in Midtown Hospital, New York, 
following a brief illness. He was 71. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., he was 
the son of Colin Grant Mackenzie, a 
founder of the University Press of 
Cambridge. He entered the printing 
business at the age of 18 and remained 
in it and affiliated trades until his re- 
tirement. 

a 


Advertising Off 8.6% 


Advertising, thought by many to 
be far below its 1941 level, has been 
found to be holding its own pretty 
well, with a loss of only 8.6% in the 
first six months of 1942 compared 
with the same period the year before. 
This is shown in the Printer’s Ink 
General Index of Advertising Activ- 
itv, published in the August 28 issue. 
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RIGHT : This is the 
famous Craftsman 
ruling device —de- 
veloped after years of 
painstaking research. 
It is standard equip- 
ment for both Offset 
and Photo-Lith 
Tables. It is a slidable 
ruling carriage with 
pen, penciland stylus 
ruler, each with its 
own individual 
holder. 

































Craftsman Precision Photo-Lith Table 


Designed for the Offset Printer, Photo-Lithographer, Plano- 
grapher, Photo-Engraver, and Gravure Printer, this precision 
machine is the most self-contained instrument of its kind. It 
produces on one machine all the various painstaking 
end accurate operations preparatory to plate-making— 
Line-Up, Registering, Negative and Plate Ruling, Copy 
Layouts, Masking and Stripping, Opaquing, Retouch- 
ing, Register Marks, and precision check-up on work 
in progress. Available in three sizes—39" x 517, 
46” x 66", 51” x 76”. 


These tables are manufactured from stock on hand. 
Orders should be mailed promptly. 


For complete details and specifications, write to: 


49 RIVER STREET 


CRAFTSMAN PRECISION TABLES 


mean more speed in preparation 





Craftsman Precision Offset Table 


This table is built in one size only — 27'2” x 3812”. 


It is 


especially designed for the Offset Printer, Photo-Lithegrapher, 
Planographer, and Photo-Engraver, to take care of all the 
preparatory ruling work such as Copy Layouts, Multiple 
Layouts, Combination Forms, Negative Ruling, Cross-Rule 
Forms, Color Register Layouts, Masking, Opaquing, Marking 
Registers, and all mechanical check-up on work in progress. 
It is self-contained and fully equipped to save time, space, 
labor and money on above jobs. 


RIGHT: Showing theautomatic 
spacer combined with vernier 
on each straight-edge. It is 
graduated to 6ths’’, subdivided 
to72nds"' and has parallel spacer 
dial graduated to 64ths"’. Other 
calibrations if desired. Exact 
spacing by simple lever move- 
ment. 





g 





LEFT: This is the pivot joint, one 
of the outstanding features of the 
new Craftsman Photo-Lith Table. 
which is on each straightedge to 
allow for changing from right angle 
elevated position to level. Thus the 
straightedge may lay flat on work 
up to three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Invaluable for stripping on 
lass or making register marks. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Lithogs Display at Food Show 


N ANY of the nation’s largest 
4 and best known lithographers 
were represented in a display of pro- 
motional matter and packaging ma- 
terials at the 15th annual convention 
of the National Food Distributors As- 
sociation in Chicago August 19 to 22. 
Point of sale pieces for window, coun- 
ter and floor use, streamers, cartons, 
wrappers and posters were submitted 
in a contest for certificates of merit 
awarded to food processors using these 
materials. In a forum discussion of 
food advertising media Ed Daniels of 
Criterion Advertising Agency, New 
York, discussed point of sale adver- 
tising under war conditions. 
Waltham Salesbook Co., Waltham, 
\ass., 


trade show their line of sales books 


exhibited in the convention 


and office forms, produced by offset. 
P. K. Wheeler was in charge, assisted 
by Miss Barbara Lopez. Mlilprint, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
Cuneo Press, Chicago, also occupied 
booths with displays of packaging ma- 
terials for the food distributor. “had 
Sheerin represented Cuneo and MIil- 
print’s salesman in charge was L. R 
Zimmerman. 

The outstanding event of the ses- 
sions of interest to lithographers was 
the address on outdoor advertising by 
Edward B. Daniels of Criterion Ad- 
vertising Co., Chicago. Primarily he 
endeavored to show the retailer how 
judicious use of 24-sheet posters and 
smaller Naborhood Shopping Center 
posters can assist him in his merchan- 
dising promotions. 

He pointed out that the impact of 
war conditions is causing changes in 
the use of outdoor advertising. Re- 
strictions on tires and shortage of gaso- 
line are forcing people to walk, not 
drive, and posters along highways and 
primary arteries of vehicular traffic no 
longer have the circulation value they 
possessed when 30 million cars were 
on the road. 

This shift from riding to walking, 
Mr. Daniels said, “means that any 
posters now being used must be bought 
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where the advertiser knows there will 
be ‘buying’ circulation. In_ other 
words, outdoor advertising has had to 
fit its plans more and more to the 
walking pattern. It has meant read- 
justing 24-sheet posters to fit more of 
the downtown traffic and more of the 
neighborhood traffic. This shift of ad- 
vertising to the Naborhood Shopping 
Center traffic 
portant to the food distributor, be- 


pattern is very im- 


cause it is in the 28,000 neighborhood 
retail shopping centers of the country 
that 98 percent of all food sales are 
made.” 

“For these neighborhood shopping 
centers,” he asserted, “‘outdoor ad- 
vertising is built to order to parallel 
retail distribution and sales activities. 
This means putting your advertising 
just where you want it and eliminat- 
ing it from places where you don't 
want it—which means eliminating 
waste advertising dollars. 

“This way of advertising means 
the true fulfillment of outdoor adver- 
tising’s real objective in this emer- 
gency period—which is to directly in- 
fluence people right in the sales zone 
.- Lhe 


closer you can get your advertising 


in the cash register zone. . 


to the actual sale with controlled di- 
rect advertising, the better your 
chances are of asking directly for the 
sale and getting it. 

“Because of your point-of-sale ac- 
tivities, food retailers probably ap- 
preciate more than anyone else the 
value of advertising helps in the sales 
zone. However, you also appreciate 
more than anyone else the tough job 
it is to begin to get enough point-of- 
sale material in or up to make it 
count. No distributor, no manufac- 
turer, ever feels that his driver-sales- 
men get up a sufficient amount of this 
material. And the bare fact is that 
they don’t because they can’t. Selling 
and delivering the merchandise is a 
full time job. Being advertising 
salesmen is equally a full time job. 

All advertising, Mr. Daniels said, 


is “just one look” or ‘‘one listen” and 





outdoor advertising offers these 
“looks” at such low cost that the food 
distributor can have them every day, 
all day. 

“If advertising can be looked upon 
as additional sales helpers,’ he went 
on, “why lay off these salesmen one 
day a week, two days a week, or at 
all? One of the most powerful ad- 
vantages of outdoor advertising is 
that it is on the job every day, all 
day. People buy food every day and 
they don’t know whether they'll buy 
vour product on Tuesday, Friday or 
‘Thursday—at 9, 12 or + p.m. But 
one thing is certain, if you're there 
every day, all day, your chances of 
getting your story across is seven 
times better than being there just 
once a week. Make no mistake about 
it. No other advantage of advertis- 
ing is so vitally important as con- 


tinuity.” 
. 


Stein Joins Fighter Command 

Jack Stein of Stein Printing Com 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, a director of 
the National Association of Photo 
Lithographers, has just been accepted 
as a Ist lieutenant in the Air Fighter 
Command School, and has reported 
Orlando, Florida. 
While he is away Mendel Segal will 
be in charge at the Stein Plant. 


for service at 


Graphic Arts Opens Branch 
An office at 263 Ninth Avenue, 
New York, has been opened by the 
Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio, under 
the management of Robert W. Sherer 
who has been with the firm for 10 
vears. ‘The eastern shop has complete 
platemaking equipment and photo- 
composing will be done at the cor- 
‘Toledo Another 


plant is located in Detroit, and offices 


poration’s plant. 
are maintained in Chicago. 


Hoe Advances Lehmann 


John M. Lehmann was recently 
elected assistant secretary of R. Hoe 
& Co., Inc., press manufacturers, after 
serving with the firm for 20 years. 
His early efforts were devoted to the 
engineering department, and more re- 
cently he has served as manager of 


the Sales Service Division. 
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OF CARBON ARC LIGHTING 


1 No deterioration with age, al- 
lowing development of freci- 
sion technique. Exposure period 
used today will give same re- 
sults a year from today. 





A spread of superior photo- 
graphic illumination over the 
entire copy board. 


Accuracy of tone reproduction 
in black and white. 








The CARBON ARC is all three and still possesses all the 


Daylight quality for realism in 
other essential photographic advantages of the SUN — 9 i 


color process reproduction. 
USE NATIONAL WHITE FLAME PHOTOGRAPHIC CARBONS Versatility — allowing freedom 


THE LIGHT OF DAYLIGHT QUALITY of technique from soft, smoothly 


blended tones to bold, sharp 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, A as 


Tae 





Exceptional speed, saving time 
at the camera. 





A ncin j : 
— Our biggest job now 


LITHO-SOL is to hasten Victory 


Pat. Pending 


A Newly Developed Chemical 
For Removing Images From BUY WAR BONDS 


Zinc Plates Without Regraining. 


SAVE YOUR N 0 W 
METAL MONEY = TIME 
One Gallon $10.00 Trial Quart $3.00 
Pr. & B—A. F.C. + + -« 
Send your order or write for further 
particulars to YOURS FOR SOUND BUSINESS ... BEFORE AND AFTER VICTORY 


LITHO-SOL MFG. CO. 
48 W. 48th St. New York City | | G CRAMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Distributors wanted in U.S. and Canada NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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Discuss Light Sources 

A discussion of a variety of light 
sources for lithographers is contained 
in “Harris Impressions’ recently 
published by the Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co., Cleveland. The review in- 
cludes a discussion of experimental 
mercury ares for copy board illumina- 
tion of monochrome subjects, with 
Wattages up to more than 3000. Be- 
cause of violet and ultraviolet light 
transmitted by the glass tubing, in 
this type of light, camera exposures 
are very fast, it was pointed out. 

High power incandescent bulbs of 
compact size are now available, ac- 
cording to the article, and may be 
used for satisfactory copy board illu- 
mination, especially with orthochro- 
matic or panchromatic photographic 
emulsions. One drawback of this 
type of light is the heat generated by 
the bulbs. 

The problem of light sources for 
exposing dichromated colloid films is 
discussed with relation to various 
parts of the spectrum, and various 
types of materials used for transmis- 
sion of the light. 

Other light sources covered are the 
high pressure mercury vapor arc, and 
the quartz mercury arc. Copies of 
‘Harris Impressions” are available by 
writing to its editorial offices at +510 
East 71st St., Cleveland. 

* 


Survey House Magazines 

A summary of the types of material 
found in various house magazines is 
<ontained in a report issued by the 
Policvholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 
Contents of 325 Employee Maga- 


The report, “The 
zines,’ is the result of a study of 
American and Canadian publications 
and consultation with 88 publication 
editors. 

The report is broken down into 
tables and illustrations and particular 


attention is paid to current problems 
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of quickly acclimating large numbers 
of new employees, including many 
women, to new surroundings and new 
pursuits, 

This is the second report issued re- 
cently on the subject, the first hav- 
ing been ‘Employee Magazines,”’ cov- 
ering aims, policies, financing, distrib- 
uting, and physical factors of em- 
ployee publications. Either or both 
are available on request from the Pol- 
icvholders Service Bureau of the com- 
pany at One Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

e 
Direct Mail to Increase 

Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, has issued another of the 
“Neenah” series of booklets which 
contains promotion ideas for selling 
during wartime. It includes a_re- 
port of a survey made by Capitol Re- 
search Staff, Columbus, Ohio, of war- 
time direct mail advertising by 650 
Ohio 


earthed considerable favorable com- 


industries. “The survey un- 
ment on this type of promotion. 

A tabulation lists several industry 
groups and the amount of increase in 
expenditure planned for this year. 
Groups planning increases of 100 to 
200 per cent were foundries, brew- 
eries and manufacturers of electrical 
Many 
other groups plan less spectacular but 
A copy of the 


obtained upon re- 


appliances and machine tools. 


substantial increases. 
booklet may be 
quest. 

° 


1942 Blue Book Issued 

The case histories of noteworthy 
newspaper advertising successes dur- 
ing 1941 make up the Blue Book, 
1942 edition, published by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. “The purpose 
of the hard-bound, lithographed 144 
page book, is to help advertisers make 
their expenditures go farther. Indi- 
vidual campaigns in 18 major classi- 
fications are illustrated and described. 


Outline War Promotion 


The latest edition of ‘Linde Lines,” 
published by the J. E. Linde Paper 
Co., New York, gives the advertising 
man, the printer and the lithographer 
definite help in playing an active part 
in the public relations task necessary 
to a total war effort. Distributed to 
buyers of paper and printing, it reit- 
erates the fact that there is no short- 
age of paper or facilities for produc- 
ing fine advertising and devotes a 
great deal of space to the promotion 
of wartime advertising by showing 
samples of promotions that have been 
successful. A copy of the spiral- 
bound, colorful book may be obtained 
from Linde Paper Co., 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


Issue Outdoor Folder 

A folder showing the increasing 
trafic and circulation for outdoor ad- 
vertising has been issued by Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


and maps the increased number of 


It portrays by graphs 


workers in production areas and the 


resulting increased buying power 


added to outdoor poster circulation. 
+ 


Review Photogelatine Method 

An outline of the photogelatine 
printing process with examples of 
halftones in black, duotone and full 
color reproduced by the process, is 
contained in the latest issue of ‘Since 
1852,” published by Sorg Paper Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

The photogelatine method ‘differs 
from relief, intaglio or planographic 
methods in that the resulting printed 
picture is a continuous tone without 
a break in the image since no screen 
is used in the making of the nega- 
tive,” according to the article. It is 
asserted that the process retains the 
texture and depth of the original, with 
tones properly graded. 

While the method itself is not new, 
it has only recently been applied to 
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CRUSADER 


OFFSET BLACK 
No. 403 


Crusader Offset Black No. 403 is a remarkable 


offsetink. Developed in our laboratories after 





much research and experiment, Crusader Offset 
Black No. 403 will produce the most beautiful 
solids you ever saw. Halftones sparkle with 
clear, sharp highlights. What's more, when 
the job is finished there is no chance of scratch- 


ing or rubbing when handling of folding. 


Write today regarding a trial order. 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 
401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 























When Quality Counts Most—Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
DRY PLATES 


(NON-HALATION) 


Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose the right 
panchromatic plate for any job. 





(Order Code) 
NAME CHARACTERISTICS USES 
ighest contrast; thi “Direct process half- 
PP-50 yi alg weedienes tone aoqitives when 
Halftone Pan. (H.D. 75) aa sr 
Slightly lower in con- “Direct’’ process half- 
PP-40 trast than above but in- tone negatives and a 
Rapid Process creased speed. universal standard in use 
Pan. (H.D. 135) for years. 
*PP.20 Medium speed and con- Pang Mg pew 
trast. 
Special Rapid tives in lithography and 
Pan. (H.D. 700) photogravure. 
. ; “‘Indirect’’ continuous 
‘PP. 10 Fast; soft-working long eone anand - 
: ; gatives and posi- 
Soft Gradation delicate gradetion scale. tives and all color sepa- 
Pan. (H.D. 1200) ration work. 











* Also furnished in “MATTE” surface. In ordering ““MATTE" add ‘‘M" 
to code. SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Complete Stocks > Prompt Service 
Photo N 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 
316. W. Washington St \ Supplies) 10 West 33d Street 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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lithographic platemaking and offset 
The 


method of 


presses. article describes the 


making negatives and 
plates. A line of Sorg photogelatine 
paper is also described. A copy of 
the 18 page book may be obtained on 
request. 


Nypen Issues Slogan Sheet 

The New York and Pennsylvania 
Co. has issued a press sheet of ten war 
slogans, each designed to promote 
They 


are suitable for reproduction on let- 


some phase of the war effort. 


terheads, envelopes, pamphlets, menus 
and other advertising media. Copies 
of these sheets which were issued in 
connection with the Nypen Patriotic 
Slogan Contest, may be obtained by 
writing to the Nypen Contest Com- 
mittee, 225 Varick St., New York. 


More War Posters Issued 
‘Two more in the series of ‘More 


Production” posters have recently 
been distributed by the War Produc- 


War 


The latest one, lithographed 


tion Board in its Production 
Drive. 
in red and black, shows a black bomb, 


“Nore 


at a swastika in the center of a rising 


labeled Production” striking 


sun design. These 
fered in a 28% 


ble size, some half size, quarter size 


posters are ot- 
x 40 size, some dou- 
and placard size. Plants which are 


not already receiving this material 
may obtain information from the War 
Production Drive Headquarters, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


+ 
Mail Contest Still Open 
Entries for the 1942 Direct 
Leaders Contest, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 


Mail 
sponsored by the 
Inc., must reach the association by 
awards will be 
16 at 
Hotel 


The con- 


September 21 and 
made to winners on October 
the direct mail conference at 
Roosevelt, New York City. 
test is open to either direct mail or 
mail order promotion, one piece or 
an extensive campaign, and covers 
any type of promotion whether or not 
it is tied up with the war program. 

available 
East 4+2nd 


Complete information is 


from the association, 17 


Street, New York. 
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Explain WPB Paper Order 

S. D. Warren Co., Boston, has is- 
sued a booklet “Explanation of Sim- 
plification of Grades, Sizes, Weights 
& Colors of Printing Papers,” which 
amplifies the recent War Production 
Board Order L-120 restricting the 
The booklet 


explains the circumstances on which 


manufacture of paper. 


the order is based and gives charts 
and descriptions of the papers that 
will be obtainable to the trade. It is 
available by writing to the Warren 
Company. 


Publish Ink Book 

Of interest to lithographers and 
litho ink book Raw 
Materials Inks, a 


volume of lectures sponsored by the 


makers is the 


Used in Printing 


Printing Ink Makers Association of 
Philadelphia. The 160 


a collection of a course of 


page book 
contains 
lectures on a wide range of topics re- 
lating to inks. 

They include: /norganic Pigments; 
Dispersion of 


Organic Pigments; 


Pigments; Testing of Colors and 
Pigments; The Maller; 
Relation of Dyes and Intermediates; 
The Technology of Preparation of 
Drying Oils; Ink Tehicles; Natural 


Automatt 


Resins and Natural J ehicles; Syn- 
thetic Resins; The A B C of Sol 
venis; Solvent Recove res and The 


Inkometer. 
Copies are available at $2.50 a 


copy or $2 each in lots of five or 
more by writing to James J. Deeney, 
Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia Ink Makers As- 
sociation, 401 N. Broad St., Phila- 


delphia. 


Air Map in Production 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 
have announced a new “World Map 
for the Air Age,” whose production 
by offset was started in August. Us- 
ing the “polar projection” method of 
map designing, the new chart was 
prepared to meet requirements of 
aerial navigators and an unusually 
large edition has been ordered, a com- 
pany representative stated. Helmuth 
Bey, noted geographer and manager 
of the creative department, has _re- 









cently been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Washington office, it was also 
announced, where he will be more 
readily available as a consultant on 
the geography of global warfare. 

: 


Creates Patriotic Business 

Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago, 
has created a number of timely and 
interest-arousing patriotic specialties, 
which are being offered to printers, 
stationers and novelty shop dealers, 
for re-sale after imprinting with local 
advertising messages if desired. Flags 
and service stars, patriotic posters, 
honor rolls, certificates of appoint- 
ment, civilian defense emblems, army 
and navy insignia, patriotic letter- 


heads, blotters, stickers and other 
items are included in the colorful col- 
lection, which has kept the Goes off- 
set presses running overtime since 
early in the summer. 


Double Crash Kills Cordingley 

Albert Cordingley, for over twenty 
years an emplovee of Magill-Wein- 
sheimer Co., Chicago, lost his life in 
an unusual automobile accident, Aug. 
8. While crossing a street in com- 
pany with another M-W_= employee, 
James Young, both men were struck 
by a hit-and-run driver. As_ police 
were placing them in an ambulance, 
this latter was struck by another wild 
driver. A policeman was killed in- 
stantly and Mr. Cordingley died in 
the ambulance. Mr. Young, who was 
removed to a hospital, was reported 
in a grave condition. 

eo 


Ray L. Speicher Dies 

Ray L. Speicher, 49, of Bingham 
Brothers Co., New York, died re- 
cently. Since 1936 he had been con- 
nected with the adhesives department 
of the firm and had been active in 
the advertising of the rollers manu- 
factured by the company. 

~ 

Photo-Engravers to Meet 

The 46th annual convention of the 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion will be held Monday, ‘Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 12, 13 and 
14, at the Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 














THE KEEN OBSERVER 


It is vitally important that you check 
your pressroom requirements now in order 
to prepare yourself for that future rush 
you are anticipating. Don’t be caught 
short and wanting. Because every hour 
wasted waiting for material is time that 


cannot be made up and is a total loss. ; 

Our ‘‘Over Half Century of Service’”’ is at SHAD ING 
your command and you can avail your , 

self of its value by just a phone call. ( MEDI [ IMS 
If you are not now using our offset inks, FOR ART WORK ON STONE, 
why not try them and be convinced of dn METAL G CARD BOARD 


their true worth and good quality. Se 
Inwented by Benjamin Day 


Check on your offset rollers now, and Used by the teadin Lithogra- 


have them reconditioned to look and act bhers and ‘Photo Engravers of 
like new. the World. 


e She BEN DAY. Inc 


J. H. & (.. Rk. SIEBOLD, Ine. 8 E. 281 Street, New York . 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTING INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
17 WATTS ST. 101 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phones: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 


* Defender x 


WHEREVER A PHOTO-PROCESS 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION FOR 
VICTORY 


For lithography and photo-engraving, for photo- 
copying, Defender Litho and Photo-Writ products 
meet the most difficult reproduction problems of 
war production. 

DEFENDER LITHO TRANSPARENT — ORTHO — water 


proof bass for economical production of line negatives in 


thography and reproductions tor engineering use ry} 
DEFENDER LITHO FILM—ORTHO—ssfety base high — .for fine Offset work 


slving power for efhicient halftone and line work 

































































specify 


DEFENDER LITHO NEGATIVE PAPER—ORTHO—for Really WHITE, sturdy, economical 
bin smeites HURONETTE to assure finest lithographing results. 
DEFENDER LITHO PLATES—ORTHO—for high contrast Takes roughest usage — meets a wide range of re- 
seanitecttchepmascadiescans quirements. Samples on request. 
— LITHO DEVELOPER 7-D—in convenient ready SPECIFICATIONS 

Color: Bleach White. Weights: 80, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 


DEFENDER PHOTO-WRIT—for high quality photo-copyin, Ibs. (24x 36— 500). Sizes (sheets): 24x 36—all basic weights; 

Nine arades to meet every requirement 22% x 284g — 100 Ibs. and heavier; 20x 26 and 26 x 40 — 109, 125, 
150 lbs. only. Grain: all long grain. Jumbo Rolls: 72 inches wide. 

Special Rolls and Sheets: Sizes to fill trim; min. 65”, 

Special Finishes and Weights furnished on application. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. [BUI Mam RIS TID MCTIAM ORO ae) OS Me 


=x* * x MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BEREA, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bank Advertising 
(Continued from page 31) 

“Before this audience it is unneces- 
sary to emphasize the critical necessity 
of winning the battle against infla- 
tion,” said a second speaker to the 
bankers’ convention. ““You are as 
familiar as I am with its ruinous con- 
sequences, the burden placed upon 
those with fixed incomes, the possible 
disruption of war production, the pro- 
motion of industrial unrest, and the 
staggering augmentation of the na- 
tional debt.” 

Speaking before this same conven- 
tion of bankers on “The War Ex- 
perience of English Banks,” a third 
speaker ‘The 


English banks have shared in the war 


pointed out that, 


effort by their purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds, their support of bond 
selling campaigns, and by assisting in 
The En- 


assume extra 


various savings programs. 
glish banks willingly 
duties, even though some of this work 
does not appear to be closely related 
to the ordinary functions of banking.” 

Again the italics are ours, and we 
must apologize for seeming to ham- 
mer home through their use what by 
now must be obvious to every reader 
of this article; namely, that to judge 
by the examples of advertising litera- 
ture we have examined, and in the 
light of the Government's current 
campaigns against Inflation, against 
Hoarding, and about Rationing, Price 
Control, Conservation, Salvage, ete., 
and in view of the remarks we have 
just quoted, and further, in view of 
the close relation between these cam- 
paigns and the people’s pocketbook, 
the savings banks are not doing an 
advertising job commensurate with 
their abilities, their opportunities or 
their obligations. 

That should mean something to the 


creative lithographer and the printer. 


EST, however, the printer and 
lithographer get too hopped up 
about what looks like a leaping broad 
jump into a fairly broad field of crea- 
tive printing, we would like to inject 
a couple of words of restraining cau- 
tion. 
First, our survey covered only a 
percentage of the savings banks of 


this country. It included what we 
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thought was a good cross section, and 
it included savings banks in Metro- 
politan New York, which being the 
largest population center in the world 
should mean something. But it is 
altogether possible that there are sav- 
ings banks whose advertising is more 
closely identified with the war effort 
than those we surveyed. Or savings 
banks who are contemplating such 
campaigns. We don’t know of any, 
but if that should be so, catching as 
advertising ideas are, printers and 
lithographers with ideas of their own 
should be reminded that time is of 
the essence. Certainly some tie-in of 
savings bank advertising and govern- 
ment-directed effort toward an over- 
all economic stabilization program is 
in the cards. 

traditionally 


Second, banks are 


conservative. ‘lo some of them an 
advertising program too closely allied 
with the government may smack too 
much of politics. It may seem like a 
move toward government-controlled 
advertising, and smack of totalitarian- 
ism, or dictatorship. In spite of the 
fact that the only objective of the 
type of savings bank advertising we 
have in mind would be to bring about 
needed adjustments in the pattern of 
spending and saving by consumers in 
order to further the war effort, to 
some it may seem like a move to sell 
OPA as an 


Henderson as an individual. 


organization or Mr. 


Third, by the time this is in print 
the President may have come across 
with some plan or other in his Labor 
Day address which will throw a new 
and different light on the economic 
stabilization program and give it new 
direction. Which, of course, may 
affect the type of savings banks adver- 
tising we have broadly suggested. In 
which case, lithographers and printers 
will listen to the President’s talk and 
be guided accordingly. 

But there is one thing we can be 
sure of, and that is that savings bank 
advertising literature needs a general 


overhauling. 


Litho Corps—U. S. Army 
(Continued from page 39) 


Like the men who served in the 


armed forces in graphic arts units of 


World War I many of the present 
members of Army lithographic units 
will establish their own businesses 
after the war is over, while many 
more will fill the positions of success- 
ful executive. Worthy examples are 
Hon. Gus E. Major 
Wallace Kirby and many others. 

I am optimistic enough to feel that 


Giegengack, 


no matter how black the outlook is 
today every cloud has a silver lining 
and that the future will hold untold 
opportunities for those of us who are 
here to take advantage of them. 
. 

Color Separation 

(Continued from page 37) 
temperature method of processing is 
recommended. It will be found ad- 
vantageous, particularly for the nov- 
ice, to make several red-filter nega 
tives by slightly varying stops and 
exposure times. From these, the best 
one should be retained for the job, 
and exposure data for this should be 
entered into the notebook for future 
reference. 

(The second part of this article 
will appear next month, and will 
cover the making of the green, blue, 
and yellow filter negatives, processing 
practice, corre tion of negatives, regis- 
ter, and exposure and processing tech- 


nical data.) 
« 


Hoe Receives Service Award 

One of the first Army-Navy Pro 
duction Awards for high achievement 
in the production of war equipment 
to be presented is being conferred on 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., with units in 
New York City and Dunellen, New 
Jersey. ‘he formal presentation of 
the award was September 10th at the 
New York plant with high ranking 
officers of both branches of the armed 
services, civil leaders and labor lead- 
ers addressing approximately two 
thousand employees. The high point 
of the occasion was the presentation 
of the newly designed two-color pen- 
nant which combines the blue of the 
Navy and the red of the Army with 
appropriate symbols. 

At the same time each employee 
received a lapel pin which he is en- 
titled to wear as a symbol of the 
achievement of his company on the 


production front. 
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INKS CAN HELP WIN THE WAR! 


Yes, the entire graphic arts industry has an important With this important job to do, it is essential that the graphic 
job to do in helping with the war effort. Its job is arts continue to function at peak efficiency. Tell your cus- 
to helo keep morale high on the home front, stimulate tomers for us that there is no ink shortage to impede their 
P P rr $ ff di < f operations. Tell them there are ample supplies of ink, in- 
war workers to an all-out e ort, on instruct ow © cluding the whole palette of colors. Tell them it is patriotic 
essential materials in the necessity and technique of to continue to make efficient use of printing and lithography— 
conservation. and Crescent inks—to aid in building the winning war effort 
CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 
464 N. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter Conlan, President 
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American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 
“The Most Exact Tools’’ 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 





f:9 to f:16 #:6.8, #:8, f:10 2 

The ideal lens for color sep- Assuring freedom from dis- 

aration negatives Color-cor- tortion, this is the ideal lens 

rected to produce images of the ; 
same size, to correctly super- for intricate subjects requiring 

impose in the finishing process an intense clarity of definition 

> « < 7 i 2 
Focal lengths: 9's to 70 inches Focal lengths: 814 to 24 inches. 
New sizes 4” and 6” for color 


GSae5 ee 
ANILINE 


separation blowups from 35 mm 
Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy For reversed nega- 


tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 


work, 


*. 





For FREE literature address DEPT. P-L 9 


CP-GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 





MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH PLANT IN MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


317 EAST 34°" ST NEW YORK CITY 


American Lens Makers since 1899 











4 , / 
€ 
Now ah 2 80 pages of easy to understand, step-by-step procedure for every 


operation from copy to the completed plate. Some of the subjects 
covered are... 


PHOTOGRAPHY: The chemistry of photography and formulas; The 
T h e T ex book of procedure for making Wet and Dry Plate Negatives; Filtering; Half- 
tones; Screen Separations; Drop-Outs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY and oe ating The Reqpee pi < oe raphic panting, yy 
+ i ; it ; -et t t 
P L A T E M A % | " G for nae an suldenune Wen o~ as anal alee direct ohana semaines. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY Hydrometer control; pH control, etc. Price $5 with order. 
CMsne*Schocl ef Mining” od MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Lith hy. 
— 254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Abstracts of important current ar- 
ticles, patents, and books, compiled 
by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc. These abstracts represent state- 
ments made by the authors of ar- 
ticles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of 
the Research Department. Mimeo- 
graphed lists have been prepared of 
(1) Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Department of Lithographic Re- 
search, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for 
ten cents in coin or U. S. stamps. 
Address the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Original ar- 
ticles cannot be furnished except as 
photographic copies at twenty cents 
per page plus postage. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


The Fixing and Washing 
Operations. Walter A. Kaiser. 
National Lithographer, 49, No. 7, 
July, 1942, pp. 22, 24, 67. Hypo is 
the most convenient and adaptable 
fixing agent for gelatine emulsions. 
The various chemicals besides hypo 
that are added to the fixing or fixing- 
hardening bath are discussed in re- 
gard to the functions and effective- 
ness of each. The life of the fixing 
bath can be carefully measured, but 
if it is not used after a noticeable in- 
crease in clearing time occurs, no trou- 
ble should be encountered. In wash- 
ing it is best to follow the recom- 
mendations of the manufacturer. Vio- 
lent temperature changes are more se- 
rious than abnormal temperature. A 


test for permanence is described. 


Commercial Photography—Fil- 
ter Problems Clarified. George L. 
Wakefield. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, +9, No. 582, June, 1942, 
pp. 162-3. Yellow can cause trouble 
in the choosing of filters. It is not a 
primary color, but a composite one 


which reflects red and green as well 


as the very narrow band of spectral 
yellow. Often a red or green filter 
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(depending on whether the yellow is 
an orange yellow or a green one) is 
better than a yellow filter to lighten 
a yellow color. Red filters are much 
more efficient than blue and green 
ones. ‘This is due to the fact that 
green and blue do not reflect a high 
percentage of green and blue light. 
The filters to be used in judging the 
probable result on the different types 


of negatives are discussed. 


Photography With Electric 
Discharge Lighting. The Na- 
tional Industrial Electric Lighting 
Service. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
49, No. 581, May, 1942, pp. 126-7; 
49, No. 582, June, 1942, pp. 144-5. 
In considering the usefulness of 
lamps for photographic and _ allied 
processes, the following factors must 
be taken into account: (1) the pho- 
tographic effectiveness in relation to 
the sensitive material; (2) the efh- 
cient utilization of the light flux ; and 
(3) mechanical and economic consid- 
erations. ‘Tungsten-filament lamps, 
high-pressure mercury vapor lamps, 
low-pressure mercury vapor lamps, 
and fluorescent lamps are compared. 
It is believed that fluorescent lamps 


will be of much practical value. 


On the Performance of Optical 
Instruments With Coated Lens 
Systems. J. E. Tyler, R. S$. Morse, 
and F. B. Jewett, Jr. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 31, No. 
4+, April, 1942, pp. 211-3. The in- 
crease in contrast and transmission 
obtained by coating the surfaces of 
an optical system were studied in 
connection with a subject having de- 
tail in the foreground and a rela- 
tively large sky area. The flare light 
from the large bright area tends to 
diffuse over the whole image and 
thus reduce contrast. Results of the 
experiments indicate that coating the 
lens system does increase contrast as 
well as transmission. Details of pro- 


cedure and results are given. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 

Photo-Lithography — Prepara- 
tion of Plates After Graining. A. 
Haigh and H. M. Cartwright. Proc- 
ess Engravers’ Monthly, 49, No. 582, 
June, 1942, pp. 160-1. Suitably 
grained plates can be used for photo- 
lith under any of the following con- 
ditions: (1) when they have been 
rendered extra sensitive to grease by 
the use of a counter-etch such as 
“nitric-alum” solution; (2) when 
they are as nearly chemically clean 
as possible and thus sensitive to grease 
(a counter-etch is usually used to ac- 
complish this); (3) when they are 
otherwise clean but have been made 
insensitive to grease by previously 
gumming, or etching and gumming. 
Under the third condition only the 
albumin image can be put on the plate 
and no. straight lithographic work 
can be added. Several special treat- 
ments in which the grained plate is 
given a protective coating are dis- 


cussed. 


Remove the Image and Re-Use 
Your Plates. L. M. Carmain. 
National Lithographer, 49, No. 7, 
July, 1942, p. 38. For short run work 
(such as letterheads, posters, annuals, 
etc.), conservation of metal can be 
effected by chemically removing the 
image and using the plate again with- 
out regraining. Details are given in 
17 steps for a process of removing an 
albumin image from zine plates with- 
out injuring the grain. This method 
makes use of Clorox to dissolve the 


albumin. 


Equipment and Materials 


Universal Service Camera. Wil- 
liam C. Huebner. U.S. Patent No. 
2,289,121 (July 7, 1942). 


of the character described comprising, 


Camera 
in combination: an upright support; 
a camera chassis having upper and 


lower horizontally extending parallel 
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| LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
_IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 





LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards — indicator solutions — 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 
Illustrated folder sent on request 

LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
| apparatus, indicator solutions, etc., for use in determining 
| the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 
| 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 














LEARN HOW to do it right... 


Instruction at your plant 


CAMERA WORK 


Line — Halftone — Color Separation or Straight Color 


STRIPPING 
For Black and White or Color Work 


PLATEMAKING 
TRADE TRICKS 


The mystery unveiled; production increased; 


work improved for a NOMINAL FEE 


DEMBY LITHO SERVICE 
505 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Face’ 
\\ 


Helpful hints about handling inks, 
compounds, driers, etc. Valuable ‘ 














EVERY PRESSMAN 
WANTS THIS BOOKLET 


ARNON 


nlormation propre by expert. ‘Dip | 
It's — om \ ‘ 
E. J. KELLY CO. [ee 


1829 N. Pitcher St. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 





THERE ARE DEPENDABLE 


MERCH PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY CHEMICAL NEED OF THE 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER 





MERCK & CO. Inc. Manuficluring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York «+ Philadelphia <« St. Louis 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Moritreal and Toronto 
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Nelson Associates Ine. 
1959 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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THE RATHBUN & BIRD CO,, ln. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS—PRINTERS 


PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RECONDITIONED 
| 85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 
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rails and means rigidly uniting said 
rails; vertically disposed copy, lens, 
and plate carriages horizontally slid- 
able between and on said upper and 
lower rails of the chassis; means for 
independently adjusting each of said 
carriages lengthwise of said rails and 
maintaining their respective vertical 
position, said means comprising racks 
on the opposed faces of the upper and 
lower chassis rails, pinions on each 
carriage cooperable with said racks, 
and a train of spur gears on each car- 
riage between each corresponding set 
of pinions; and spring means inter- 
posed between the upright support 
and the chassis for yieldingly sus- 
pending the latter. 


Improvements in Offset Litho 
Printing Machines. Henry Ritchie. 
British Patent No. 544,532. An off- 
set lithographic machine in which the 
primary object of the invention is to 
provide means whereby the required 
adjustments to be made in the rotary 
position of the plate cylinder relative 
to the blanket cylinder will be ef- 
fected easily and accurately. The 
gears are bevel gears, and wherein the 
wheel is a split gear capable of con- 
tracting to clamp the unit and ex- 
panding to free the unit. ‘The wall 
of the offset plate cylinder is split 
longitudinally to permit of a flexible 
printing plate being applied to or re- 
moved from the cylinder by partially 
expanding or contracting the cylinder, 
with another or blanket cylinder, and 
an operative connection between the 
cylinders which includes a gear, ete. 
(British and Colontal Printer and 
Stationer, 130, No. 712, June 11, 
1942, p. 225.) 


Improved Vacuum Printing 
Frame. L. Hughes. British Patent 
No. 530,084 (June 16, 1939). An 
improved vacuum printing frame is 
described for use in photogravure, 
which eliminates Newton’s rings and 
dust spots by using the negative or 
positive as the glass of the frame. 
Means for registering images are pro- 


vided, but the frame is only usable 


for glasses of standard size. (Photo- 
graphic Abstracts, 21, No. 82, 1941, 


p. 56) 
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Paper and Ink 


Hydrogen Ion Concentration 
of Paper Extracts—Revision of 
Tappi Tentative Standard T 435 
m-34. Anonymous. Paper Trade 
Journal, 115, No. 2, July 9, 1942, 
pp. 33-4. Standard procedure is given 
for the determination of the pH of 
paper by both the hot- and cold-ex- 
traction processes. It is believed that 
the cold-extraction method more 
nearly approaches the normal pH of 
the paper at the time of the deter- 
mination. <A glass electrode is used, 
with a saturated KCl-calomel half- 
cell capable of precision to within 0.1 
pH. ‘The apparatus is standardized 
with 0.05 M. potassium acid phtha- 


late solution. 


Offset Paper Troubles. George 
W. Williams. 4d merican Pressman, 
June, 1942, p. 33. Offset paper trou- 
bles can be classified as to cause, as 
follows: stretching and shrinking, me- 
chanical stretch, wrinkles, pressure, 
guides, grippers, cylinder brush, over- 
feed, curled paper, alum-content, lint 
or fuzz, and static. Each is discussed 
at length. Stretching and shrinking 
can be eliminated partly by a constant 
temperature of 75°, and relative hu- 
midity of 550. When register is 
off, a new plate may correct it; or 
the print can be lengthened by re- 
moving part of the packing from the 
plate and placing it under the blanket 
—or vice versa for shortening the 
print. Mechanical stretch is caused 
mainly by the paper. Run grain 
across the press, and use as little 
pressure as possible. Most paper with 
wavy edges will wrinkle. Cut the 
packing beneath any blank areas. A 
V-cut may be used on margins or on 
the tail. Crooked gripper bites or 
out-of-square sheet edge will cause 
wrinkles. Two-sided paper has a 
tendency to curl. Moisture curl is 
caused by too much water; mechani- 
cal curl by too much pressure. Lint 
and fuzz can be helped by reducing 
the ink body. (Share Your Know!l- 
edge Review, 23, No. 9, July, 1942, 
p. 21) 


Fiber Composition of Paper— 
Revision of Tappi Standard T 


401 m-39. Anonymous. Paper 
Trade Journal, 115, No. 2, July 9, 
1942, pp. 23-7. This method covers 
the identification of the types of fibers 
present in a sample of paper and their 
quantitative estimation. For accurate 
results considerable training and ex- 
perience are necessary. The analyst 
should make frequent use of standard 
samples of known composition or of 
authentic fiber samples and should 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics of the different fibers 
and their behavior when treated with 


the various stains. 


Protective and Decorative 
Coatings—Vol. II. (Book). J. J. 
Mattiello, Editor. John Wiley & 
Sons Company, New York, New 
York, 658 pp. $6.00. This is the 
second volume of the set of four 
books which will deal with every 
phase of protective and decorative 
coatings, including paints, enamels, 
printing inks, pigmented coatings, 
varnishes, artist’s colors, and the 
like. . . . The present volume covers 
the subject of pigments very com- 
.. The 


volume contains 28 chapters, divided 


pletely and authoritatively. 


into seven sections as follows: I— 
Classification, Chemistry, Microscopic 
Examination, and Particle Size. 2— 
Colored Pigments. 3—White Hid- 
ing Pigments. 4—White Extender 
Pigments. 5—Black Pigments. 6— 
Metallic Powders. 7—Metallic Soaps. 
Each of the chapters is written by an 
acknowledged expert in the subjects 
covered and the information con- 
tained in each is both up-to-the-min- 
ute and complete. .( American 
Ink Maker, 20, No. 7, July, 1942, 


p. 43) 


Artificial Daylight in Colous 
Reproduction. H. M. Cartwright. 
Process Engravers’ Monthly, 49, No. 
582, June, 1942, p. 157. An ideal 
light source for matching colors, since 
it seems difficult to decide on a 
“standard daylight,” is taken as one 
in which the intensity is the same at 
all wave-lengths in the visible spec- 
trum. ‘The question of diffuse ver- 
sus direct lighting is briefly discussed. 


(Turn to page 73) 
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NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It 
will aid you in locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly in- 
terested. Refer to the Advertiser's Index on page 65 for page numbers. Say you saw it in Modern Lithography. 


Paper—Continued 
The Sorg Paper Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
S. D. Warren Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Photo Dry Plates and Films 
Agfa Ansco 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Plate Making Equipment & Supplies 

Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

California Ink Co., Inc. (Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. (Line-Up and Register 
Table) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho-Sol Mfg. Co. (Plate Cleaner) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, 
etc.) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Cory 
(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 

The Senefelder Co. Inc., (Aluminum Plates, Litho Stones, etc.) 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. (Carbons) 

W. A. Taylor & Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 


Plate Making Services 
Graphic Arts Corp. 
Photo-Litho Plate Co. 


Progressive Fine Art Co. 


Pressroom Equipment & Supplies 
Sam‘] Bingham’'s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
Christensen Machine Co. (Bronzers) 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

(Blankets, Molleton, Flannel and Miscellaneous) 
Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 
R. Hoe & Co.. Inc. (Presses) 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 
Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (Presses) 
Printing Machinery Company (Pressroom Machinery) 
Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. (Rollers and Blankets) 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp 
(Proof and Test Presses) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 
W. A. Taylor & Co., (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 
Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will 
be charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking em- 
ployment, where the rate is five cents 
per word, $1.00 minimum. Address 
all replies to Classified Advertise- 
ments with Box Number, care of 
Modern Lithography, 254 W. 3lst 
St., New York. Closing date: Ist 
of month. 


“Image-Off”’: 


Entirely removes image from Off- 
set or Multilith plates without affect- 
ing grain or zinc. Use the same 
plate over and over without re-grain- 
ing. Graphic Arts Laboratories, P. 
Q. Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Position Open: 


W anted—Step-and-Repeat machine 
offset plate-maker with full knowl- 
edge of making combination label 
layouts. State salary and full experi- 
ence. (Good opportunity in modern, 
air-conditioned plant located in the 
Middle-West. Address Layout Box 
+821, c/o Mopern LirHoGcrapny. 


For Sale: 
1 22 x 34 Harris offset 


press with control panel 


and motor ...........$2,100.00 
| Harris 14 x 19. offset 

Oy ee 350.00 
1 F & L Graining Machine 350.00 
| Baum Folder 21 x 28... 350.00 
| Morrison Stitcher with 

ee tere 365.00 
| Wright Perforator 30”.. 280.00 


| Wesel Camera 24+ x 24 190.00 


1 19” Circular Levy Screen 


ee GEN SG vanosanceees 395.00 
1 18” Varitvper almost 
ee amen ee ee 195.00 


(a 25¢ each 
Address Box #822, c/o MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
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Position Open: 


a man who can make 


Wanted 


plates and use camera. State age, ex- 





perience, and salary expected in first 
letter. Winston Printing Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


For Sale: 


1 Ogden Photo-Composing Ma- 
chine. Maximum plate size 4914" 
x 66". Maximum Negative 21” x 
25”. Complete with 9 negative 
holders and 2 plate holders for 3414” 
x 66” plate. This machine in A-1 
condition and priced very reasonably. 
Address Box #779, c/o MoperRN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


Wanted to Buy: 


30 x 36 Offset Proof Press. Di- 
rectoplate, Lanston- Monotype — or 
Rutherford. Power driven preferred. 
Must be late model. Give full de- 
scription, age, model and _ price. 
Address Box #823, c/o MOopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


For Sale: 


Pair Macbeth 30 Amp., 220 Volt 
Camera Lamps type 6-A .. . $100.00. 
25 Amp. 110 Volt T'win Arch Print- 
ing Lamp .. . $35.00. 19” x 23” 
Multilith All Metal Vacuum Print- 
ing Frame on stand with pump & 
motor... $75.00. 19” x 23” Multi- 
lith Whirler . . . $55.00. Halftone 
screens 55 Line to 200 Line. Sizes 
8” x 10” to 14” x 17”. Singer Engi- 
neering Co. Completemaking Equip- 
ment, 242 Mott St., New York. 


Wanted: 


Opportunity for Lithographic Let- 
terpress Production Superintendent. 
A large, successful, financially sound, 
progressive printing organization has 
a permanent position open for a plant 
superintendent between the ages of 
30 and 50 to direct one of its litho- 
yraphic-letterpress production plants, 


located in one of the major printing 


centers in the Middle West, and spe- 
cializing in manufacture of office 
forms and employing approximately 
175 people. Ability to build and 
maintain high standard of employee 
relations and at the same time high 
efficiency is essential. A real oppor- 
tunity with an organization which 
occupies a strong position in its field. 
‘Those interested—who feel they can 
qualify are requested to address a 
preliminary letter briefly outlining 
their qualifications, which letter will 
bring a reply with full information 
about the company and the position 
and an invitation to the man to sup- 
ply the full facts about himself. All 
Discussion Strictly Confidential. Ad- 
dress: Production Superintendent Po- 
sition, Box 3820, c/o MopeERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


Position Desired: 


Camera Man—45 years old, first 
class halftones, duotones and drop- 
out highlight negatives, experienced 
with regular and contact screen, 
wants permanent position in modern 
plant. Address Box #824, c/o 
Mopern LirHoGRaAPHy. 


e 
Lithoman Gets Nimitz Note 


Paul G. Warren, secretary of Gun- 
thorp-Warren Co., Chicago printers 
and lithographers, is showing friends 
a letter received from Washington 
following his donation of a pair of 
binoculars to the Navy Department. 
At the bottom of the printed acknowl- 
edgment of his gift was a note in 
longhand, thanking him for the binoc- 
ulars, praising their high quality and 
assuring him that “I'll take care of 
them and return them to you at the 
end of the war.” This was signed by 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, com- 
mander of the Pacific fleet. 

. 


Hammer Executive Weds 


R. W.. Salzgeber, secretary of 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co., of 
St. Louis, is back at his desk again, 
following his marriage June 29th to 
Mrs. Ruby Young Gurney, of St. 
Louis. The couple has recently re- 
turned from a wedding trip to Calli- 


fornia. 













Nota Trace... 


Every year, thousands of inquiries come to advertisers in business 
magazines which cannot be traced... the vast majority undoubtedly 
originate from some form of advertising — but where? ... will you help 
to identify inquiries? ...mention the publication if you write to 
advertisers... say you saw it in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 

THANKS! 














ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


RUMOR 6 BOARD UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 
grained correctly to your specifications 


It turns out that the “paper shortage” oo « ber your special sequisomente. 


We are manufacturers of METAL- 
SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 





referred to paperboard for packaging, and 





not book-paper for printing. So, give that also square edge plates for 
ae Multilith Presses. 
booklet the green light! The Mead Sales THE: PHONO LITHO, PLATE 
Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York City. GRAINING: COMPANY. 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 








Classified Advertising 


Brings excellent results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 
10c per word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, 
except those of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Whether you 
have some surplus equipment or material for sale, have 
a position open or are looking for a new connection, etc. 
use space in the Classified Section of Modern Lithography. 
It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 


industry. 

















DO YOU HAVE YOUR COPY OF 
THE LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL ? 


This book is crammed full of valuable information regarding offset presses, litho 
inks, platemaking, cameras, lamps, paper, type, color, chemicals, research develop- 
ments, sales training and promotion, trade associations, as well as miscellaneous pro- 
duction, sales, equipment and maintenance data. You can't afford to be without this 


book. PRICE $4.00, postpaid. 
Please Send Check With Order 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 W. 31st ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Lithographic Abstracts 


(from page 69) 


The new fluorescent lamps give a 
diffuse “white” light that is very good 
for general lighting but falls far short 
of the “ideal.” 
ever, that the solution to the prob- 


It is believed, how- 


lem of a light source for color match- 
ing and photographic uses will be 


found in the fluorescent type lamp. 


Miscellaneous 


Photo-Engraving in 1941. H. 
Mills Cartwright. Photographic Jour- 
nal, 82, April, 1942, p. 106. Techni- 
cal progress in photo-engraving in 
1941 is discussed. The Kodagraph 
contact screen and the Taylor ‘Regis- 
terscope”’ are briefly described. ‘Trit- 
ton’s work on the theory of half- 
tone photography, W.  Lindecker’s 
work on the gradation given by the 
half-tone process and F. H. Smith’s 
article on the pattern formation in 
making half-tone reproductions from 
half-tone originals are reviewed. The 
possibility of using stainless steel as a 
lithographic surface is mentioned. The 
third edition of the “Ilford Manual 
of Process Work” and Walter 
Clark’s “Photography by Infra-red” 
are mentioned under new books for 


1941, 


Printing Plate Having a Water 
Repellent Surface and Method 
of Preparing Same. Herbert L. 
Davis and Edward A. Reineck (to 
Ditto, Inc.). U. 8. Patent No. 
2,288,073 (June 30, 1942). The 
method of preparing a printing plate 
adapted for use as a master copy sheet 
in reproducing copies of images 
formed of aqueous inks which com- 
prises placing a flexible master sheet 
having a water repellent greasy sur- 
face against a transfer sheet having 
a coating of a water and grease com- 
patible material, the greasy surface of 
the master sheet being in contact 
with the coating of the transfer sheet, 
and impressing the matter to be copied 
on the exposed surface of the master 
sheet whereby ink receptive portions 
which may be inked and reinked with 
aqueous ink are formed on the other 
side of the sheet. 
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“Stand your ground, Cuthbert, 


In time of 


N OLD saying goes: 


he can’t bluff us!” 


WAT we 


“In time of peace, 


prepare for war.” The reverse is also good 


advice,—‘‘In time of war, prepare for peace.” In 
short, in bending every effort to supply your goods 
for defense needs, remember that ‘there will come 


a day” when business will return to normal. In 


short, advertising in representative trade papers 


published now is pretty good insurance for the 


future. 


And if you want the best kind of insurance for 


the future in the lithographic field, we suggest 


regular advertising NOW in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3list STREET 


NEW YORK 








TALE ENDS 





UR agents tell us of a $900,000 

government order for lithogra- 
phy brought home by an Indianapolis 
plant. Sounds like a good order, even 
if they didn’t get it. ‘The rest of the 
industry can derive some satisfaction 
from contemplation of the thesis that 
there are still bigger fish in the sea 
than ever were caught. 


We hear further reports of a new 
synthetic plate for the lithographic 
industry. This latest development— 
to be announced shortly—is the de- 
velopment of a concern with long ex- 
perience in the litho field, and may 
be expected to reach the market with 
most of the customary bugs already 
eliminated. Our source reports that 
they will be for the smaller presses 
up to 17 x 22, and for Multiliths. 


Scratch a New Englander and you 
find a sail boat enthusiast—and Cape 
Codder Ken Martin of Pitman & Co. 
is no exception. Yachtsman Martin 
is skipper of the “Rowdy,” one-time 
racing sloop in the New York Forty 
class and a product of Herreshoff, the 
famous designer of racing boats. The 
“Rowdy” moors at City Island and 
cruises each week-end in Long Island 
Sound. Ona recent run to Hunting- 
ton Bay on the north shore of Long 
Island, Tyndal Savage of Grinnell 
Litho, Otis Thorndyke of DuPont 
Research Laboratories and Wayne 
Dorland of MopeRN LitHoGRAPHY 
comprised Captain Martin’s crew. 


Is your subscription to MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY in good standing? Do 
you get copies every month, or only 
occasional copies? If you have been 
missing copies, you may find on check- 
ing that you are not a regular sub- 
scriber. Particularly in these days— 
with new directives, orders, regula- 
tions, restrictions from Washington 
each day, it is more important than 
ever to take every possible step to 


keep informed. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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Me 


One hundred years ago 


li 1842, Edward Anthony founded the company that 
is now Agfa Ansco. His Canadian border pictures, 
which helped settle a boundary dispute, were the first 
ever taken by any photographer for any government. 


Even in the early 1840's, Edward Anthony was making 
daguerrotypes in Washington . . . using the rooms of 
The Committee On Military Affairs for his sittings! 


That early association with the U. S. Government has 
continued down our hundred years. Today, Agfa Ansco 
1s working harder than ever to supply the U. S. Fighting 
Forces. 


We are proud of our many contributions to photography 

during the past century and we are confident of our 

ability to create many more new advancements in the 

art during our next hundred years. We hope to stay— 
> we have always been—young in heart. 





The Nation’s Claims Are First 


The Harris standards of quality manufacturing, preci- 
sion design, and engineering will, for the **duration,”’ be 
devoted almost exclusively to the manufacture of war- 


time equipment. 


For our customers—the printers and lithographers—we 
anticipate volume business with no serious shortage of 
materials with which to doa reasonable job. We are gratified 
with them that they, too, are in position to contribute so 
constructively through production in their plants of the 
printed word, always vital to understanding and accom- 


plishment in emergency. 


During this period, when the prior claims of the Nation 
make it impossible to accept orders for new presses, we 
will work with you to keep your presses running. Our 
service and parts departments will zealously service the 
presses that you have in operation. We will plan with you 
against the future period of plant rehabilitation, that 
equipment obsolescence during this period shall not exact 
any avoidable penalty, and that modernization may then 


be quickly effected. 


Harris will endeavor to continue its engineering, research 
and development programs so that new presses—when press 
orders may again be accepted—shall continue to maintain 
for offset and for our customers, offset’s position as a 


modern printing method. 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


ero * SaeETBOLD: POTTER:- COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 
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